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DENATURED ALCOHOL—WHERE THE FARM- 


ER COMES IN. 


Zach McGhee Writes an Hluminating Explanation 
for Progressive Farmer Readers—The Farmer 
Raises the Crops From Which the Denatured Al- 
cohol is Made, and Will Reap Benefit From Its 
Widespread Use. 


Messrs. Editors: ‘‘Denatured alcohol’’ is just 
ordinary ethyl alcohol, the same that is in corn 
“licker,’”? with some kind of stuff put into it, not 
to take the ‘“‘booze”’ out of it, but to take away 
its tempting taste and smell, so that no mortal 
man, unless he be a hopeless toper, say an Indian 
who will drink red ink for the small quantity of 
alcohol there is in it, will drink it. Then it is no 
better for use in the arts and industries, not so 
good, perhaps, but it is no longer a luxury which 
can be properly taxed nor a nuisance to be sup- 
pressed. The most approved way of ‘‘denaturing”’ 
it is to put about 10 per cent of methyl, or wood 
alcohol, into it, which will make it poisonous, and 
1 per cent of benzine into it to make it wholly un- 
attractive to the smell of any one except an auto- 
mobile enthusiast. 

In the last session of Congress the ‘‘denatured 
alcohol bill’ was passed, which authorized the 
withdrawal from bond of alcohol free of tax pro- 
vided it is denatured after it is withdrawn in such 
a manner that it cannot be used as a beverage or 
in the manufacture of liquid medicinal prepara- 
tions. 


Some Wonderful Things That Were Predicted and 
Didn’t Happen. 


An interesting and even somewhat exciting pro- 
paganda was conducted in the advocacy of this 
bill. People all over the land were told the won- 
derful benefits which were to accrue from it. 
Kerosene and gasoline were to perish from the 
earth; the greasy, oily, smoke-and-soot-begrinned 
kerosene lamp was to be smelt no more in the 
land, and every conceivable piece of domestic ma- 
chinery from cotton gins and automobiles to 
wheel-barrows and egg beaters were to be run by 
this wonderful denatured alcohol. And as for the 
farmer, he was to flourish beyond all power of ex- 
pression and live forever in the land of Goshen. 
Under the operations of this denatured alcohol 
bill, all he would have to do would be just to pick 
up the refuse matter on his farm, such as potato 
peelings, corn-stalks, rotten onions, faulty cab- 
bages, cane pulp, watermelon rinds, corn-cobs, al- 
most anything, in fact, except possibly old barrel 
hoops and tin cans, distill them in his tea kettle, 
or spider skillet, then put the distilled liquid into 
the lamp to light the house, cook with it, heat the 
boiler furnace with it, drive the sewing machine, 
the hay mower, and the churn, and generally live 
happy ever aferwards. 

This was when they were trying to get the bill 
passed. But as in the case of most of the bills 
for the improvement of farm conditions and farm- 
ing people, its benefits seemed much greater be- 
fore than they are likely to seem after the bill 
becomes a law; for some time to come, any way. 


Investigations and Experiments. 


But denatured alcohol is interesting to the far- 
mers, and it is well that they learn something 
about it. The Agricultural Department here has 
been trying to assist them in this, and in addition 
to answering numerous personal inquiries on the 
subject, the officials of that department have pre- 
pared several bulletins, dealing with the uses to 
which alcohol may be put and the materials from 
which is may be made. People all over the coun- 
try are inquiring about it, chemists and inventors, 





and manufacturers are discussing it and trying 
to devise ways of making it profitable. A few 
nights ago I attended a lecture at the Cosmos 
Club here by one of the agents sent to Europe by 
the Internal Revenue Commissioner to study 
what the various European governments were do- 
ing to stimulate the use of alcohol in the arts and 
industries. The makers of machinery have been 
trying to devise ways of operating various kinds 
of implements and machines by alcohol instead of 
benzine, naptha, gas, gasoline, coal, and even elec- 
tricity. The Department of Agriculture has been 
assisting in this also. The department has en- 
gaged one of the professors at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dr. Lucke, who is now making experiments 
with irrigation machinery with a view to substi- 
tuting alcohol for naphtha. In a short while the 
result of Dr. Lucke’s investigations will be sub- 
mitted, when another bulletin will be issued. 
Already plowing machines, mowing machines, 
reapers, binders and other farm machines have 
been successfully operated with alcohol as the 
fuel. Various kinds of stoves and lamps have 
also. been invented in which alcohol is burn- 
ed. The general principles of burning alcohol are 
the same as burning any other substance for fuel, 
but there is a marked difference between an alco- 
hol lamp and an oil lamp. ‘The flame from alco- 
hol gives out practically no light at all, being a 
very thin, blue flame, which, when at its best, 
is scarcely visible at all. An alcohol lamp, there- 
fore cannot emit light from the flame. It must be 
made on the principle of the Welsbach burner, 
in which there is a mantle composed of some sub- 
stance which, when highly heated, gives out light. 


Raises the Stuffs That Alcohol is 
Made From. 


The Farmer 


The farmer does come in, though, and the farm- 
ers of the South at that, especially in North and 


South Carolina where alcohol-producing articles 
are so easily raised. The propaganda for a more 


common use of alcohol in the arts and industries 
is going on, but the idea which is of most inter- 
est to our farmers is not so much to use alcohol 
themselves as to try to manufacture it cheaper 
and encourage its use, substituting it everywhere, 
when possible, for gasoline, wood alcohol, and so 
forth so that the demand for it will increase. 
Then the farmers will get a higher price for po- 
tatoes, arrow roots, artichokes, cassava, rice, and 
other substances from which alcohol can be made. 

Any substances containing starch, sugar, or cel- 
lulose can be utilized for making alcohol. Of all 
the farm products, rice is the most valuable for 
this purpose, having the largest proportion of fer- 
mentable matter in it. Of the root crops, pota- 
toes, including the yam and other varieties of the 
sweet potato, are the most valuable; but turnips, 
rutabagas, carrots, parsnips, artichokes, beets and 
other roots can be used. 

The principal starch-producing plants are the 
cereals, the potato, and cassava. With the potato, 
though not botanically related to it, may be class- 
ed the yam and other sweet potatoes. Among 
cereals, rice has the largest percentage of starch 
and oats the smallest. The potato (Irish) as 
grown for the table, has an average content of 
about 15 per cent of starch, When a potato is 
grown specifically for producing alcohol, a variety 
is grown which contains a_ larger quantity of 
starch, nearly 20 per cent. Cassava contains from 
20 to 30 per cent of starch. Corn stalks, those of 
sweet corn, field corn, and the stalks of sugar cane 
and sorghum contain large quantities of sugar, 
from which alcohol can be produced. Fodder, 
when green, before it is dried for forage, will 
yield alcohol in considerable quantities. Already 
alcohol is produced in large quantities from the 

















KOONCE. 


In its twenty years and more of continuous pub- 


MR. C. F. 


lication The Progressive Farmer has had many 
traveling representatives, but none more efficient 
than Mr. C. F. Koonce. We are printing his pic- 
ture herewith simply for the purpose of introduc- 
ing him more formally than we have done hither- 
to to the whole Progressive Farmer Family. 

When you meet him at your Farmers’ Institute 
or other farmers’ meeting—-and he gets to many 
of them in both Carolinas and Virginia—you will 
find him bringing wanderers into the fold about 
as rapidly as any man you have ever seen, and 
any help you give him will be appreciated. 








waste materials in sugar and molasses factories. 
And various waste materials can be utilized. 


How the Farmers May Reap Benefit. 


The process of manufacture might be a simple 
one, too, but it is right here that, so far as the 
farmer is concerned, the law does not go far 
enough. No man may set up his own distillery 
and make alcohol for sale. All of it must be 
made in regular authorized Government distil- 
leries, and placed in bond, from which it may be 
withdrawn without tax if denatured. Certain con- 
cerns have applied for licenses to manufacture al- 
cohol especially to be denatured, so far about 
eight applications having come to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue; but there seems little 
enthusiasm about it, for the that as yet 
the demand for it has not become very great. The 
law does not go into effect till January next. 
Meantime the propaganda goes on, and people 
everywhere are studying the subject. 

The best way, perhaps, for the farmers of our 
section, in Virginia and the Carolinas, to reap any 
benefit from the new law would be to organize 
companies and establish distilleries to which they 
could carry their surplus potatoes, and other 
starch roots and waste products, from which al- 
cohol can be made. If fhey can make it for some- 


reason 


thing like twenty-five cents a_ gallon they wiil 
likely be able to sell all they can make. And un- 


der the right kind of economy and management, 

it does not seem that it ought to cost more than 

that. Certainly not, if waste products can be 

utilized. ZACH McGHEE. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Heated and Sprouted Cotton Seed. 


How They May Be Utilized on the Farm for Fertilizing Purposes. 


Frequently large quantities of cot- 
tonseed on the farm heat or sprout; 
and thereby become unsuited either 
for the cotton oil mill or for plant- 
ing purposes, as the germs in the 
heating or sprouting process have 
been killed largely and the oil chang- 
ed to a much deteriorated form. 
Notwithstanding these changes, the 
seed, from a fertilizing standpoint, 
are about as valuable after heating 
or sprouting as before, i. e., if seed 
have not been exposed to the weath- 
er too long and allowed to rot and 
leach out the plant-food constituents 
contained in them. The only fer- 
tilizing constituents that could possi- 
bly be liberated into the air by the 
heating or sprouting is the ammonia, 
and it has been found by frequent 
chemical analyses that the loss of 
this constituent is little or none from 
these causes. In fact, it would seem 
that the phosphoric acid, potash and 
ammonia in sprouted or heated seed 
are changed to a form slightly more 
readily taken up by growing plants 
than if the raw seed were used as 
the fertilizing material. 

Average good cottonseed, heated, 
sprouted or not, will contain about 
3.1 per cent nitrogen (equal to 3.76 
per cent ammonia); 1.3 per cent 
phosphoric acid, and 1.2 per cent 
potash. 

When assigning to the nitrogen 
(ammonia), phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash contained in damaged cotton- 
seed the values that prevailed in this 
State for these constituents in mixed 
fertilizers during the past season, 
such seed is seen to be worth $14.90 
a ton for fertilizing purposes. 


Should Not Be Exposed to Rains. 


Cottonseed are classed as a fer- 
tilizing material containing its fer- 
tilizing constituents in a rather slow- 
ly available form, as the seed have 
to rot in the soil before their con- 
tent of ammonia, phosphoric acid 
and potash can be dissolved by the 
moisture present in the soil and b:: 
taken up by the feeding roots of 
growing plants. It should be remem- 
bered that all fertilizing constitu- 
ents present in the soil, either natu- 
rally or by addition, have to be- 
come dissolved by the water in the 
soil before they can be utilized by 
growing plants for the construction 
of their tissues. 

Seed that have heated or sprouted 
should thereafter be kept under 
cover and not be exposed to rains. 


Three Good Formulas. 


It has been found, that the proper 
balancing and composting of such 
seed gives a fertilizing mixture that 
is not only valuable, but also suffi- 
ciently readily available for genera] 
farm crops. A well-balanced propor- 
tion in which to compost, in ton lots, 
is as follows for general farm pur- 
poses: 





Pounds. 

Cottonseed (13% bushels).... 400 
Acid phosphate «..<<.eeccsns 300 
INET Poe es ala a: nie aval a -eisae 75 
Barnvard Manure ....-sscee 1,225 
MS AN a 2. x asa Ga ali yao 2,000 


This mixture will analyze 2.6 per 
cent phosphoric acid; 0.9 per cent 
potash, and 1.1 per cent ammonia. 

Six hundred or 800 pounds of this 
mixture will be a good application 
for corn when applied in the drill 
just before planting, while 800 to 


1,200 pounds in the drill would be a 
good one for cotton. 

It has frequently been found, also, 
that where the seed are not previous- 
ly composted they can be used with 
good results on cotton and corn by 





mixing and applying as suggested be- 
low. 

For corn, from 400 to 800 pounds 
of the following mixture, calculated 
for ton lots, per acre, will be found 
well-suited when applied in the drill: 


Pounds. 

Acid phosphate, 14 per cent.. 585 
Cottonseed (46 bushels)..... 1,375 
WOIG 66-04 2 wk Ss 0 He oe 6 es 40 
OMG 26.6 eke! Bee wh ee 8 2,000 


For cotton, it will be well to use 
from 600 to 1,000 pounds per acre 
of the following mixture applied in 
the drill before planting: 

Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 14 per cent.. 630 


Cottonseed (39 2-3 bushels)... 1,199 
WEED ho are ow sued bare sonia 189 
DORAN estes ols o0 4% Gales 2,000 


Apply Compost Early in the Spring. 


Where cottonseed (whether heat- 
ed, sprouted or not) is used for fer- 
tilizing purposes as suggested in the 
above two formulas, it will usually 
be found best to apply them very 
early in the spring in the drill; cover 
and let stand two to four weeks be- 
fore the’ other materials are added. 
The acid phosphate and kainit may 
then be mixed and applied in the 
drill just before or at planting time. 
If spare time is not at hand, early 
in the spring, the cottonseed for fer- 
tilizing purposes may go in the drill 
and the mixture of acid phosphate 
and kainit directly on top of them 
just before planting. This latter 
method has been practiced to some 
extent on the Test Farms of the State 
Department of Agriculture with tol- 
erably good results; but if possible, 
it will be found generally most sat- 
isfactory to apply the seed some lit- 
tle time before planting in order to 
give them time to partially rot be- 
fore planting time. It is frequently 
the case that farmers can buy heated 
or sprouted seed at greatly reduced 
prices, as the cotton mills cannot use 
them. During this damp, rainy fail 
there has been many cases reported 
to the Department where heated seed 
have been offered for one-half or less 
than the ordinary market price of 
seed. 

Cc. B. WILLIAMS, 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh, N. C. 





EARLY CABBAGE. 


Directions Especially ‘ Adapted to 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Ten- 
nessee. 





If you have it, select a piece of 
mediumly low, well drained land. Do 
not put on any fertilizer in the fall 
or early winter. Plow this land as 
thoroughly and as deep as you Can, 
so long as you do not turn up the 
sub-soil. I usually plow eight to ten 
inches deep, pulverize thoroughly 
with good clod breaker or harrow. 
Be sure that all lumps are broken 
and the soil is fine and soft. Lay off 
your rows, east and west, if you can, 
thirty inches apart, using a bull- 
tongue plow for the purpose. Just 
before you order your plants make 
up your beds, by throwing two fur- 
rows together, with a _ single-horse 
turn plow. Then firm the beds by 
rolling them with a light roller, such 
as you would use in rolling hay land. 
‘In small gardens use a plank for 
firming them.’”’ Remember that no 
fertilizer is to be applied until after 
the plants are set. When your plants 
arrive take the plants from the bas- 





ket, dip the roots in water to mois- 


ten them. Then set your plants on 
the south side of the bed, far enough 
down the side so that the top of the 
bed is above the top of the plant. 
This is done to keep the cold north 
and northwest winds from twisting 
and breaking the plants while small. 


Why Plant in Cold Weather. 


Your plants should be set twenty 
inches apart in the row, and the en- 
tire stem of the plant up to the first 
leaves should be in the soil. Pack 
the soil good and tight about .the 
roots. The soil should be so firm 
that the leaf of the plant would pull 
off before plant would pull out. In 
a climate where the thermometer 
does not go below eighteen or twenty 
you can get best results by setting 
your plants in December.and Janu- 
ary. Where the thermometer goes 
below eighteen it is best to set them 
in February and March. The object 
of setting in cold weather is this: 
the top of the plant is dormant and 
will stand severe cold without injury. 
The roots are in land, where there 
is no fertilizer, and they continue to 
grow and spread all winter. About 
two weeks before your regular spring 
weather opens up take a turn-plow 
or half-shovel and throw a furrow 
away from the plants in each alter- 
nate row. Run the furrow as close 
to the plants as you can. Then put 
in this furrow fertilizer analyzing 
8 per cent ammonia, 7 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, 5 per cent potash, at 
the rate of 1,000 pounds to the acre, 
and then throw the _ furrow back, 
working dirt well up around the 
plants. 


Fertilizing and Cultivating. 


This working will have worked 
and fertilized one side of each row. 
About ten days after the first work- 
ing, work and fertilize the other alley 
in exactly the same way. You will 
then have worked both alleys and 
have put on two thousand pounds of 
fertilizer to the acre. From this time 
on keep both alleys well cultivated 
and the soil as open as possible, us- 
ing a diamond tooth harrow and cul- 
tivator. The roots that have been 
growing all winter will now take up 
the fertilizer very rapidly and make 
you a crop of cabbage two or three 
weeks earlier than you can make 
them by growing your own plants. 

WM. C. GERATY. 

Young’s Island, S. C. 





PEANUTS ARE SCARCE. 


Possibility of Price Going to Ten 
Cents a Pound. 
Norfolk, Va., dispatch: Peanut 


companies have realized the short- 
age in the peanut crop and are send- 
ing their buyers to every peanut pro- 
ducing point that they may secure 
some stock before the farmers real- 
ize the extreme high prices they 
should receive for their peanuts this 
season, 

Bunch peanuts are selling to-day 
at five cents per pound and other 
grades are bringing corresponding 
high prices. Machine picked peanuts 
have been sold this week at 4% cents 
per pound. 

The peanut acreage was greatly 
reduced this year and the continued 
rains during the summer months 
caused the yield per acre to be very 
much less than previous years. Ex- 
treme unfavorable weather condi- 
tions during harvesting season seri- 
ously and greatly damaged the crop 
and from the best information ob- 
tainable, the supply of good nuts 
will be considerably less than 50 per 
cent of an average crop. Under these 
conditions prices will run very high, 
and if there is not over 50 per cent 
of an average crop, the supply of 
nuts would be entirely exhausted 
about June Ist. 





We are told that within the last 


twenty years peanuts sold for ten 
and one-fourth cents per pound, and 
if the conditions of this crop are as 
serious as present conditions indi- 
cate, nuts will sell for ten cents a 
pound, or above, if there are any to 
be had during the latter part of this 
season, 

The more bent, mashed and warp- 
ed the lady’s hat is, the more fash- 
ionabie it is—Sam Jones. 
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HOR SERVICE, DURABILITY AND 
ECONOMY, NO COMPOSITION 
ROOFING EQUALS CAREY’S. 
Carey's Roofing is absolutely proof against 


the hottest rays of the sun, making Carey’s the 
ideal roof for the Sunny South. 


CA REY’S Flexible 
ROOFING 


is composed ofa woolen felt base, a highly-tempered 
asphalt body with burlap imbedded in the upper 
surface, the weather side of which is treated with 
our fire-resisting compound. These layers are com- 
pressed into compact, permanently flexible sheets 
that may be easily applied to flat or steep surfaces. 
Our Patent Lap covers and protects nailheads, 
insuring neat, water-proof, wind-proofjoimts. 
Write for FREE Sample and Booklet. 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. (Est. 1873.) 
48 Wayne Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DON’T RUST FENCE 





Cement 








Galvanized so heavily can’t 


rust. 40Carbon Spring Steel. 
No agents. 30 days’ free 
trial. Farm and Poultry 
Fence Catalogue No. 57. 4 
Styles Lawn Fence, Cata- 
logue ©. One or both free. 


THE WARD FENCE Co. 
Box 62. Marion, Ind. 


FENGE 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
ha-e no agents. Selidirectto user at 
factory prices on 30 days free trial. 
We pay allfreight. Catalog shows 3? 
styles and heights of farm and poultry 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72 WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 


COILED SPRING 
c—wvTJ 
-_ 7 








Sirvmgest 
Made._—— 











Closely Woven. Can not Sag. 
Every wire and every twist is 
@ brace to all other wires and 
— pele oo of the fence 
orse-high, Bull-strong, Pig- 
tight. Every rod guarente 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and sold direct to farmer,freight 
Prepaid, at lowest factory price. 
| yd Soitaaue tolte how Wire 
a seal Pose 
why some Is good and some ja 
& . Its brimful of fence facta. 

ou should have this informa. 
tion. Write for ittoday. Its Free. 


KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 84 MUNGIE, INDIANA. 
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THE ELLINGTON, THE WINTER PEACH. 


This peach has been Kept in perfect con- 
dition until November 2ith. I havethe only 
stock of these trees in existence, and am of- 
fering a limited number at 50c. each, f. o. b, 











here. Order at once. 
JOHN A. YOUNG, 
GREENSBORO, - NORTH CAROLINA. 





NURSERIES 

J.A.BEAR : prop. 

PALATKA. FLA. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 








True to the name. 


Sa é 
Fruit Trees and Plants jrivncst cae, 
guaranteed to live. Materially less than agent’s 
price. lllustrated Catalogue Free. Box XX 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES Chattanooga, Tenn. 








ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, =| |/fyouuse Stenoci/s, give us a tria order. } 
Manufacturers| |30 years experience proves we cut them 
Mil! Operators) jright. We strive to exce’ and please } 
Shippers, ||Prompt shipment guaranteea. Write us 


A ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W'KS 
maw Sox 34 ov ee ATLANTA, GA. oom 
All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. It ts tm- 
portant to gtve the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 


that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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XLIX.—ON GROWING LAMBS—HOW TO GET 
DEADLY STO MACH WORM. 


Messrs. Editors: As was said in 
a previous talk the internal parasite 
is the bane of the lamb grower, both 
North and South, and I am going to 
postpone the subject mentioned last 
week and take up this topic before 
leaving the sheep breeding subject. 


When growing lambs for winter 
feeders the shepherd must give es- 


pecial attention to the prevention of 
this trouble, as he is obliged to carry 
his crop of lambs through the age 
when the deadly stomach worm gets 
in his telling work, if he is not cir- 
cumvented in some way. So the aim 
of the shepherd must be to carry his 
lambs from June to September with- 
out their becoming infected. For 
some years this was believed to be 
impossible, and that we must trust 
to luck to bring the lamb_- crop 
through in good health. But later 
investigation has nearly proven that 
this trouble is under the control of 
the shepherd, if he is willing to de- 
vote the required time and expense 
to the business. The first thing is to 
secure a band of ewes as free ot 
infection as possible; then early in 
the spring, before the lamb crop is 
due the ewes should be given a pre- 
ventive treatment to clean the worms 
out of their stomachs. It must be 
understood that the ewe is the medi- 
um through which the lamb becomes 
infected with the worms. The ewe 
carries more or less of them over 
from one season to another in her 
stomach, and in the spring the eggs, 
or whatever we may call them, are 
deposited in the pastures with the 
droppings of the ewes. It naturally 
follows that if we succeed in killing 
the most of these eggs and worms 
while the ewe is carrying them, we 
lessen the danger of infection that 
much. 


Dosing Ewes With “Dip” 


We have been treating our 
for several seasons with a weak solu- 
tion’ of the same ‘‘dip’? with which 
we dip them in the fall for the pur- 
pose of killing ticks and lice. The 
only difference is, for the worms the 
dip is administered internally instead 
of externally, and a weaker solution 
and a smaller quantity is used. We 
get the ewes up about a month be- 
fore the first lambs are due, and 
make them fast for at least twelve 
hours. Then give each sheep a drench 
composed of one teaspoonful of dip 
to one hundred spoonsful of water. 
Shake the dose up well and admin- 
ister slowly from a long necked boi- 


Internally. 


ewes 


tle. In about ten days repeat the 
treatment, and again in another ten 


days, when the flock should be quite 
free from the trouble. 


Have a Succession of Clean, Fresh 
Pastures. 

Then when the first lamb becomes 
old enough to begin to nibble the 
grass on the permanent pastures, 
which will be by the time they are 
about two weeks old, take the flock 
up and confine them in a dry yard, 
feeding the’ ewes on some turnips or 
silage along with their dry feed un- 
til you have a rye, crimson clover, 
or other fresh pasture on which to 
turn them. Then the shepherd must 
have a succession of these green, 
fresh pastures so that the flock may 
be changed about every ten days, as 
it requires about ten days for the 
worms from the eggs to hatch, and 
before they are hatched the flock 





AHEAD OF THE 


must be on fresh pastures so the 
lambs cannot get at them. This is 
where the extra expense we mention- 
ed in a former talk comes in: that is, 
in supplying the fencing required to 
enclose these fresh pastures. 

There is another way the trouble 
may be controlled and still use the 
permanent pastures. This is to 
make twelve or fourteen small pas- 
tures of your permanent grass lots, 
start the whole flock in the spring oa 
one_of these small pastures, then in 
ten days change to another, and so 
on during the season; or a supply of 
portable fence may be obtained— 
enough to enclose about a twelfth of 
the available pasture and this fence 
removed as it becomes necessary to 
move the flock. The balance of the 
pasture may be used all the time, 
course, for the grazing of cattle. 

We believe this to be the solution 
of the stomach worm trouble where 
lambs are to be carried over for 
feeders But as we said some time 
ago, we believe if a good near-by 
market is available the better prac- 
tice is to get the lamb crop off by 
July 1st and avoid this extra trouble. 


Dock the Winter Feeders. 
When lambs are to be retained for 
winter feeders they should be dock- 
ed (tails cut off), and the ram lambs 
must be castrated. These operations 
are best performed while the lambs 
are yet very young—from ten days to 
a month old—and our practice is not 
to wait till the ‘‘sign’’ is right but 
just any time when the knife is sharp 
and we have some cattle dip on hand 
in which to dip the blade of the knife 
and with which to wash the parts 
after the operation has been perform- 





ed. We once castrated thirty-five 
calves when the sign was said to 
be in the heart just to convince our 
neighbors that the sharp knife and 
the disinfecting fluid were the only 
true signs to go by. The lambs’ tails 
should be cut off square and close 
up to the rump, so that the lamb 
will present a clean square appear- 
ance behind. The hind-quarters 
show up much better when the tail 
is cut short than when the animal 
is left with a long stub of a tail. 
To perform this operation we hold 
the lamb securely between the knees 
with his back down; take hold of the 
end of the tail with the left hand; 
then a sharp, heavy jack-knife in 
the right hand does the work with 


a quick stroke before the lamb knows 
what is happening. We have a reec- 


ord of three lambs per minute by 
this method. A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D. No. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


I have lived to thank God that all 
my prayers have not been answered. 
—Jean Ingelow. ° 











WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commission to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and friends. For 
particulars, address 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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A FARMERS’ COMMITTEE SAYS 
TUBULAR IS WORLD'S BEST 
CREAM | SEPARATOR 


Self Oiling 
Ball Bearing 
Enclosed Gears 
CLEANEST SKIMMER 






















Low Can 
Lightest Bowl 

Simplest Bowl 

QUICKEST CLEANED 




















The Tubuiar 


A community of farmers and dairymen recently united and appointed a com- 
mittee of six wide awake farmers to thoroughly investigate cream separators and 
decide which is best. 

Why? Simply because they were convinced that cream separators pay, and 
wanted to know the best before buying. The committee requested all leading 
separator representatives to meet the committee and show their machines. 

Why did they do that? Because the committee wanted to find out positively 
which separator actually is best. They didn’t want to take anybody’s word for it, 
but wanted to see all reliable separators side by side and decide for themselves. 

When that committee met, many farmers were present waiting the decision. 
The committee carefully examined the different separators, and unanimously de- 
cided that the Sharples Tubular Cream Separator is best, excelling all others in fif- 
teen essential points. 

The members of the committee backed up their decision by buying for them- 
selves six No.6 Sharples Tubular Cream Separators right on the spot—one Tubular 
for each farmer on the committee 

What did that mean? That this investigation had absolutely satisfied the 
committee that the Sharples Tubular is the best cream separator built—the best in 
every way. If you buy a Sharples Tubular, you will get the world’s best separator. 

It isto your advantage to learn all about this committee—its decisinn—and 
the world’s best separator. Write for our handsome, complete catalog C 283, with 
leaflet and the committee’s sworn statement telling all about it. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 









Toronto, Gan. Chicago, fll. 











Made of the 
~ wary finest materials; the very high- 
. est quality plow. 


Inquire about our labors 
saving implements. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, (Inc.,) Louisville, Ky. ~ 


Shreveport, La. 
New York City. 


It Wili SAVE You to Ask 
Our Special Time Price NOW on a 


Detroit Tongueless Disc harrow 


You’ll Save in time—Save your horses 
and save much harder work for yourself, 
if you'll simply write a postal for our 
proposition on a Detroit ‘Tongueless Disc 
Harrow today. 

Don’t let yourself buy any other kind of a 
harrow until you have heard from us. It’s 
well worth your while to find out what you 
can do withus. Especially worth yourwhileto ahead all the time, turning and all. No 
know all about the Detroit Tongueless Disc. tongue to Cause tipping. 


We Allow 30 Days’ Field Test FREE 


This new Tongueless of ours was The won- 
der of the age in Disc Harrows last year 
when we had 1463 orders more than we could 
fill. Think of that. 

‘There are good reasons. 

Until we made and patented this Origi- 
nal Detroit Tongueless Disc nobody 
knew how to save the awful draft of 
those old Tongue Harrows. Ours is 


The Lightest Draft Disc 
Harrow in the Market 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas, 


New Orleans, La. 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 











No weight on the horses’ necks—no bruises, 
galls or straining from sharp turns or rough, 
hilly ground. 


No Tongue at All 
to Pound Around. 


You hitch to eveners on the light front 
wheel truck. Then your horses pull straight 





































It rolls smoothly everywhere you drive 
and is The Easiest for Horses and the Driver. 
We can’t tell you tne whole story here. 
But we want you to know 
the whole truth about 
what a desirable har- 
row the Detroit 
Tongueless Disc is. 
The best way for you 
to know is for you totry it free your- 
self fora month in your own fields. 


We Pay the Freight 


to your railroad station and even 
pay return freight if you don’t find our 

Detroit Tongueless just 
ex: ictly what we say itis, 
It won’t cost any respons- 
ible party a cent totry it 
NOW, or at the time you 
want to begin your regu- 
lar harrow work. 

All you need to dois to 
say in your order when 
you want to test it. We'll 

ship promptly. 
Ask for our free catalogue. 

That also tells all about how well 

built our Detroit Tongueless Disc 
Harrows are. ‘That, too, will interest ycu. 
You can’t make any mistake in writing us. We 
will take care of you liberally on a square deal. 


Order Now for Future Delivery 


We advise you to send in your order right NOW, and we guarantee 
to make delivery when you want it. Handsome catalog and time 
prices on full line of sizes FREE. Write today. 


Adrss AMERICAN HARROW CO. 
7144 Hastings Street Detroit, Mich. 
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Features -Truck 


Instead of Tongue 


When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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Capital stock, $30,000.00. Write for new Cat- 
alogue and special offers of the leading Busi- 
ness and Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGH, Raieigh, N. C., or Char- 
lotte, N. C. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, etc., by mail. 


FINE IMPROVED 
GOTTON SEED. 




















Cook’s Improved, Toole’s Prolific, 
Greer’s Early, King’s Improved, 
Floradora and Tatums a Big 
Boll Prolific, $1.00 per* bushel, 10 
bushels and over, 90 cts. per bushel. 
» Rusell Big Boll, Truitt’s Big Boll, 
Christopher’s Improved; Schley, 
Mortgage Lifter, Culpepper’s, Im- 

roved and Texas Burr, 80 cts. per 

ushel, 10 bushels and over, 75 cts. 








Terms Cash With Order. 








R. DBD. TATUM, 
Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 








For Rent! 


Twelve-horse farm at Doublin, Bla- 
den County. Farm produces any erop 
grown in the South; good dwelling 
and six tenant houses; clay subsoil, 
natural drain. Apply to WESLEY 
THOMPSON, McDonald, N. C. 








Wanted at Once. 
10,000 Bushels Field Peas, 


ALL VARIETIES. 
40 carloads of Shingles and Lumber. 


Write us at once. LEN. H. ADAMS, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


DON’T SPECULATE 


MAKE AN 


INVESTMENT IN REAL ESTATE 


Send us your name and we will mail you free 
our 2)4 x 3 foot map, 24 page booklet and other 
literature telling you all about South Georgia 
and the new FRUITLAND COLONY COMPANY. 
Own a home of your own and be INDEPEND- 
ENT. Itcosts but little and MEANS MUCH. 
We have the best of transportation, water, 
soil, climate, crops and fruit of all kinds. Let 
us make you rich and independent. 


FRUITLAND COLONY CO., 


Dept. L, 125 Clark St., CHICAGO. 


OR 
W. L. GLESSNER, 
Dept. L, G. S. & F. Ry,, MACON, GA. 






































Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three centsa word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
thousand families reached each week. 





FOR SALE.—A farm containing 300 acres 
of land on Black River in Sampson Co., N. C, 
Apply to W. H. Fennell, Alpine, N. C. 


DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE, contain- 

g 118 acres, half cleared, good buildings, 
good water, good neighbors, near school and 
ehurch daily mails. See or write I. L. 
Pridgen, Mt. Olive, N.C. 


DAIRY FARM FOR RENT.—Good five- 
room house with basements; good barn and 
accommodations for 15 to 20 cattle; 2% miles 
from Raleigh; macadamized roads. ‘Terms 
liberal. Address J., care Progressive Farmer. 


WANTED—COW PEAS.—110 bushels. Ad- 
dress J. E. Hall, Box 247 Waynesville, N. C. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Field raised, hardy, 
Wakefield Succession, Premium Flat Dutch. 
Prices, $1.50 per thousand; in ten thousand 
lots @ $1.25 per thousand. Ready now. G. L. 
B. Penny, R.1, Raleigh, N.C. 


BARGAINS IN IMPROVED large York- 
shire, also Essex and Berkshire Pigs. Pedi- 
grees furnished with every shipment. An- 

ora Goats. J. E. Coulter, Connellys 

prings, N.C. 


WHITE MULBERRY TREES for sale. 
Phebe Sheliem, Raleigh, N. C. 


























The Farmer Cannot Compete With the Railroads in the Labor Markets 
—He Should Build Good Houses and Seek Long Term Tenants—Let 


the Farmer Gives His Attention 


the Tenants Raise Cotton While 
to Other Crops, Including Hay and Cattle. 
Recently several farmers have 


been complaining about the scarcity 
of labor. Hands cannot be hired by 
the day or by the hundred pounds to 
pick cotton. It is not difficult to ac- 
count for this condition. The rail- 
ways are giving employment to 
thousands of hands and paying more 
than farmers can afford to pay. The 
construction of dams on Broad and 
Catawba Rivers have drawn hun- 
dreds of farm hands. When the men 
leave, the women and children move 
to the towns. Farmers cannot pay 
$1 to $1.25 a day for hands to make 
corn and cotton. This is a condition 
that confronts farmers to-day. How 
are they to adapt themselves to it? 


Emplay Tenants for a Term of Years. 


There are several kinds of farm- 
ers. First we have the small farm- 
ers, who work their little farms with 
members of the family. The labor 
question does not trouble’ them. 
Then there are men who purchase 
tracts of land here and there for in- 
vestments. They pay little attention 
to it and generally rent for a certain 
amount of cotton. They do not care 
about Jabor, so they get the cotton 
in the fall. But half the farmers, or 
more, have to depend on tenants or 
hired labor to cultivate their lands. 
They should build good comfortable 
houses and employ tenants for a 
number of years. No farmer can 
prosper changing hands every year. 
Tenants never accumulate anything 
when they are changing homes every 
fall. Let the farmer purchase turn 
plows, harrows, mowers and all ex- 
pesive implements and give the ten- 
ants free use of them and make them 
use them. As a general thing, ten- 
ants do not wish to work more than 
nine months in the year. If a farm- 
er can use four to eight mules on 
his farm he will find this plan a good 
one. 


Beef Cattle and Milch 
Profitable. 


Let the tenants raise the cotton. 
Then let the farmer hire two hands 
the year round to make corn, sor- 
ghum, small grain and pea-vine hay, 
enough to feed all the stock. By sow- 
ing down much of the land he can 
always let the cotton raising tenants 
have the best land. In that way the 
land may be kept up and the yield 
increased. If tenants are employed 
early in the fall, such a farmer will 
not complain of a scarcity of labor. 

Since farmers cannot pay hands 
$250 to $300 a year to make $200 
worth of corn and cotton, they must 
look to something else. Beef cattle 
and milch cows are ready money. 
Cut the cotton out by degrees. Set 
out Bermuda grass and raise sorgh- 
um, small grain, and all sorts of for- 
age, and keep all the cattle that can 
be fed. 


Cows Are 


And Some Money Could be 
From Alfalfa. 


Made 


Half the land of the Piedmont is 
suited to alfalfa. By degrees get that 
well set and keep down weeds anil 
other plants and it will last for years. 
The four-horse farmer who tries to 
cultivate 125 acres, will find twenty 
acres of alfalfa more profitable than 
his whole farm while planted in cot- 
ton and worked by tenants. From 
the twenty acres of alfalfa, one year 
with another, he can get eighty tons 
of hay, which now is worth $20 a 
ton. To cut, cure, bale and market 
the hay will not cast exceeding $5 a 
ton. The crop would yield net$1,200. 
But make all allowances for unfavor- 
able seasons and cut it down to $800, 





and it will make more clear money 
than the 125 acres in corn and cot- 
ton. CHARLES PETTY. 


Spartanburg Co., S. C. 


North Carolina Farmers’ Institutes 


and Women’s Institutes. 


Dr. Tait Butler announces the fol- 
lowing list of Farmers’ Institutes for 
Eastern North Carolina. 

At each of the places named in 
black or bold face type, a Women’s 
Institute will be held in connection 
with the regular Institute, and every 
farmer should attend and carry his 
wife and daughters with him. 

Kinston, Saturday, Dec. 8. 

Elizabethtown, Monday, Dec. 10. 

Whiteville, Wednesday, Dec. 12. 

Bolivia, Friday, Dec. 14. 

Jacksonville, Monday, Dec. 17. 

New Bern, Tuesday, Dec. 18. 

Bayboro, Wednesday, Dec. 19. 

Trenton, Friday, Dec. 21. 

Windsor, Tuesday, Dee. 11. 

Williamston, Wednesday, Dec. 

Roper, Thursday, Dee. 13. 

Kdenton, Friday, Dec. 14. 

Hertford, Saturday, Dec. 15. 

Elizabeth City, Monday, Dec. 1 

Cainden, Tuesday, Dec. 18. 

Columbia, Thursday, Dec. 20. 

Currituck, Saturday, Dec. 22. 
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FOR CURING MEATS. 


A Timely Recipe That Has Been in 
Successful Use for Twenty Years. 


Here is a recipe for curing such 
meats as pork, beef and mutton 
which I have used for twenty years 
with entire success, principally to 
preserve the backs, ribs, heads and 
jowls. I used to be glad when all 
of these were used up, but net so 
since I have used this: 


RECIPE. 


One gallon of water, 
11% pounds of salt, 
l% pound sugar, 
144 ounce saltpeter, 
% ounce potash. 


Omit the potash 
get the pure article. Druggists usu- 
ally keep it. I use a little soda 
thrown in when boiling, which causes 
all impurities to rise to the top of 
the liquor which should be carefully 
skimmed off. 

In the above ratio the pickle can 
be increased to the desired quantity. 
Boil these together until the impuri- 
ties rise to the top and are skimmed 
off. Then pour into vessels to cool, 
and when thoroughly cool pour it 
over your pork. The meat should 
be entirely covered with the pickle 
and should not be put down for ar 
least two days after being killed, dur- 
ing which time it should be slightly 
sprinkled with saltpeter, which re- 
moves all the surface blood, leaving 
the meat fresh and clean. 

If this recipe is strictly followed, 
it will require but a single trial to 
prove its superiority over the com- 
mon way of keeping meat, and will 
not soon be abandoned for any other. 
The meat is unsurpassed for sweet- 
ness, delicacy, and freshness of color. 
If the meat is kept very long, the 
pickle should be skimmed and re- 
boiled and replaced after cooling. 


unless you can 


Always remember that a tight, 
sweet vessel is necessary to begin 


with, and as soon as the meat is all 
out of the pickle, the vessel should 
be thoroughly cleansed and put away 
for next using. 
W. H. ANDERSON. 
Orange Co., N. C. 








Sent Absolutely Free for a Postal. 
Originated to reduce household expenses 


and guaranteed to doit. No matter what 
your monthly expenses are the Family 
Bargain Barrel will reduce them 10 to 20 
percent. If youspend $50 monthly you 
can get the same things in the same quan- 
tities for $30 to $40. Whether you spend 
more or spend less than $50 per month the 
Family Bargain Barrel saves for you in 
proportion. A whole month’s expenses 
saved and in your pocket every four or 
five months. Solves the problem of house- 
hold economy, and saves cares and worries 
as well as money. Shows you how to live 
for less and pays you interest on the 
money you spend besides. It doesn’t make 
a bit of difference how much or how little 
you spend ; in fact, the harder it is for you 
to make ends meet, the greater the bene- 
fit you get from the Barrel. <A _ postal 
brings the Barrel free, together with full 
information. Write to-day. 

EVANS BROTHERS, Box 796 N Richmond, Va. 
References—American National Bank. 

Planters National Bank. 


THE CAROLIN 
COOK STOVE 
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in Every Particular. 


These stoves are heavy weight, have large 
roomy Ovens andall Modern Improvements 
Made only of the very best materials. 

During the summer months we will make 
special introductory priceson Carolina Cook 
Stoves in communities where we have no 
agents. If your merchant does not bandle 
these stoves write us for special prices, de- 
livered at your railroad station. 

Do not buy a Stove without getting our 
prices. 


GLASCOCK STOVE & MFG. CO., 
\Successors to G. T. Glascock & Sons) 
Greensboro, ‘N. C. 










> your fruit with a good spray 
oump means dollars to you. 

Khe Sclipse earns big profits 

and lasts for years. e in- 
vented the 


_ EGLIPSE 
© SPRAY PUMP 


after experimenting for 
years in our own orchards 
Withthecommon sprayers, 
We have it illustrated in 
our 40-page catalog—send 
for it to-day—it’s brimful 
: of useful and interesting 
reading for the gardener 
and fruitman. 

MORRILL & MORLEY 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


The Winter Peach 


In November, 1902, our attention was called 
to peaches which Capt. Eilington, President 
Greensboro National Bank, had gathered 
from his garden. It being so late, we were 
inclined to look upon it as a freak of nature, 
but when we again found them hanging on 
the tree late in November, 1904, we were com- 
pelled to take off our hats and ac knowledge 
an introduction to a peach of first-class quali- 
ty, lenghthening the peach season fully one 
month. I have the ENTIRE CONTROL of 
this peach. 

For this and other 
stock, address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Propr., 


Greensboro Nurseries. 
GREENSBORO, - - NORTH CAROLINA, 





asencamnovensssneee**” 

















bargains in nursery 





WANTED !—50_ bushels 
Write, stating price sacked f. o. b. 
W. R. HORNE, 
Farmville, N.C, 


WANTED! 
Cow Peas. 110 bushels. Address 


J. E. HALL, 
Waynesville, N. C, 


field peas. 





Box 247, 
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OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 


The Trend of Prices on All Farta 
Products Outlined by a New York 
Authority. . 


New York, December 3, 1906. 


Cotton.—We ‘‘go to press’’ without 
anything of exciting interest to 


chronicle in the way of news in the 
cotton market. There’ will be 
‘something doing,’’ however, from 
now on. The _ feeling is a very 
strong one and indications are at 
this writing that the bulls are going 
to have things pretty much their 
own way. There is a decided con- 
viction that the crop is not going to 
be so large as was anticipated, and 
unless all signs fail the market 
through all of December is bound to 
be mighty lively, and it is hoped that 
everybody ‘will have enough for 
Christmas presents of the most costly 
kind. December closed on Wednes- 
day 10.32c., against 10.26c. last 
year. The thing for the growers to 
do, it seems to an outsider, is to 
hold his cotton. Hold it as long as 


at 


possible. Every pound will be want- 
ed, and wanted badly before an- 
other season, and there seems to be 


not a cloud in sight. 

Wheat has had a dull week and 
the tendency is toward a lower basis. 
A good deal of liquidation has taken 
place in December option. After this 
liquidation is completed the bulls 
look for an upward turn. 

Corn.—Not an item of interest can 
be found in the corn trade. Quota- 


tions are about unchanged, but the 
market is fairly well sustained con- 
sidering the big crop we have in 


the country. 

- Naval Stores.—Turpentine quiet at 
70%c. The holiday has interrupted 
the course of trade somewhat and 
after the beginning of the month 
matters will perhaps look up. Rosins 
somewhat lower, and supplies are 
running light. Tar and pitch both 
rather quiet. Tar, $6.75, and pitch, 
$3.20. 

Butter is very firm and the spec- 
ulators who bought June creamery 
and have been able to hold it will 
reap a ‘“‘reward of merit.’’ The av- 
erage price for the month was 20%4c., 
and to-day 28%c. seems to be about 
the correct figure. Many letters 
are being printed in the daily papers 
from laboring men complaining of 
the advance in the cost of food pro- 
ducts. As sure as “united labor’ 
strikes for an advance of 75c. or $1 
a day, the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick-maker, all advance their 
wares to meet the situation, and last, 
but by no means least the landlord 
comes in with his little joker and 
boosts up the rent until the laboring 
man feels impelled to strike again, 
and so the process goes on. It is 
very doubtful whether the farmer 
obtains a fair part of the advance 
in his products. Fresh creamery is 
worth 30@30 ec. and is firm. Reno- 
vated is selling well at about 24c. 
for top grades. 

September Cheese.—N. Y. State 
full cream is worth 14c¢., and the 
general tone is strong. Late made 
stock lacks quality and moves slowly. 

Eggs are so high that the demand 


is limited and are hardly to be 
quoted. Best Western eggs are 
worth 31@838c., and Kentucky, 


26 @ 30ce. 

The week is so broken that not 
much can be written of the produce 
and similar markets, and this goes 
over until next week. There are 
stories of a good deal of graft in a 
poultry combination, and the retailer 
seems to be between the devil and 
the deep sea, as his customers leave 
him by scores if he advances his 
prices, and on the other hand he 
can’t buy from the receivers without 





he pays their figures. The plan pur- 
sued by the combine is unique, but 
is too complicated to relate here. 
Next week fuller reports will be sent 
regarding the smaller ‘‘truck.”’ 
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OUR TOBACCO REPORT. 

Buyers Are Convinced That Crop is 

Short—Receipts Heavy Now and 
the Season Nearly Over. 


Danville, Va., Dev. 3, 1906. 
We have to record another exceed- 








ingly heavy week’s receipts, with 
blocked sales. On Monday the sales 
were unusually large for the first day 


of the week. On Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday the’ sales lasted till nearly 
dark. Thursday being holiday, there 
were ho sales, and consequently Fri- 
day’s sales were so large that it ne- 


cessitated selling on Saturday, which 
is never done unless absolutely nec- 
essary. 


The quality and condition of the 
offerings continue about the same as 
they have been heretofore; that is to 
say, very unsatisfactcry. Good to- 
baccos are showing up in very small 
proportion, color and quality being 
very scarce in the breaks. Nearly 
every lot of tobacco selling shows 
some little trace of barn mould, 
showing that it has been almost im. 
possible for the farmers to have pre- 
vented it with the continued scft 
weather that has prevailed. It is re- 
markable how well prices have kept 
so steady and well up, considering 
the immense receipts and the extra 
immediate attention required at the 
hands of the buyers to prevent furth- 
er damage. If prices have weakened 
on any grade at any time it has hard- 
ly been perceptible, which proves con- 
clusively that the buyers are con- 
vinced that there is a very decided 
shortage in the presemt crop, and 
that the present demand will con- 
tinue. 

All of the South Carolina markets 
closed for the season some weeks 
age, as well as some of the smaller 
Eastern North Carolina markets. Re- 
liable reports say that the balance 
and the larger of the latter will prac- 
tically close in a week or two. At the 
present rate of selling in the Old 
Belt Bright section, this part of the 
crop will be more than half sold by 
the holidays. 

The brokers are well supplied with 
orders for both foreign and domestic 
accounts for loose tobacco, as well as 
round lots. Many round lots are 
changing hands every week, and the 
speculators are taking hold freely, 
with apparently a good deal of confi- 
dence. 


BIBRELL BROTHERS, INC. 





Raleigh Cotton. 


RALEIGH, Dec. 3, 1906. 
Cotton 11 to 1134 
Tinges and Stains--.............__.._. 9% to 1044 
Cottonseed 30 











Baltimore Provisions. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 3, 1906. 


Flour— Winter patent ———# & @F5 95 
bad Spring patents. ......_.. @ 4 6 





Wheat.__._.. ee * 84 
Corn—Southern white__------_- 42 4814 
Oats—No, 2, mixed ............. 38% 
tit. Aancnencnnsnnnaeanen on — moe 
Butter—Fancy imitation ...... 23 @ 2 
Butter—Fancy creamery...____. 31 @ 3B 
Butter—Store packed .......... 18 @ 19 
Egge—Fresh ee 

Cheese 13%@ 14% 
Sugar—Fine granulated________ 4 80 
Sugar—Coarse granulated____. 4 80 








The Best Doctor 


is the one whose remedies give the quickest 
relief. Save a doctor’s fee by heeding what 
one doctor says: ‘I have fully tested the cu- 
rative qualities of Tetterine upon several 
cases of Eczema of stubbon character and 
long standing, with perfect success. I can- 
didly believe that it will cure any case of Ec- 
ema, 1% property apple. Cc. 1.'S. Cawthon, 

., Andalusia, Ala.” Get from your drug- 
pg ‘or send 50c. for a box to J. T. 
TRINA, Mfg., Savannah, Ga. 


SHUP- 





of the best varieties, raised in the open air, grown from best seeds ob- 
tainable, 


grown from selected (seeds, imported directly from grower in France at 
ten times the cost of American seeds,) for $5.00 a 1,000 Selected Roots 


Alfred Jouannet, Mount Plesonnit Sih Candin. 


CABBAGE PLANTS 





for sale at $1.25 a 1,000, $1.00 above 5,000. Also the best 


GIANT ARGENTEUIL ASPARAGUS ROOTS 


and $3.00 for medium size, all F. O. B. Charleston. Cash with order please. 























FARMERS OF NORTH CAROLINA! 
Do you want to know why more 
than 800 Farmers have bought 

Bostrom Improved Farm Level With Telescope 


for Terracing, Irrigation and Drainage and recommend it 
to be the best one made? Write for list of names, Treatise 
on Terracing and descriptive circulars—Free. 

Price including Tripod and Rod—$12.50. 
Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co., 128 Madison Ave, Atlanta, Ga. 




























Phosphate Lime for Grain 
AND ALL OTHER FARM GROPS. 


Keith’s Phosphate Lime for Grain has proven its supremacy over 
any Fertilizer that has been offered to the Farmers in many years, 
especially when its price and long benefit to the soil is considered, and 
areasonable amount of fertilizer is used. The Lime produces the 
stock, the Phosphate the fruit. Some of the best farmers say too 


much cannot be said in its favor. 
For grain, fruit trees apes, peanuts, peas, cotton, and as a soil 
builder, it hasnoequal. For prices, testimonials, etc., write 


B. F. Keith Co., Wilmington, N. C. 





























The Raleigh Banking & Trust Co., The Round Steps Bank, 


SSS Cor. Hargett and Fayetteville Sts. S22 


Does a General Banking Business and Will be Pleased to Serve all In that Line. 

















The Trust part of our name means that we can become Administrators and Exe- 
cutors of Estates, under Will, Trustees under Mortagages and Deeds of Trust, and 
actin any fiduciary c apacity’ whatever. 

We have a Strong Fire and Burglar Proof Vault, absolutely Safe, and in it we 
have o-oees Boxes for rent. All who have valuable papers, deeds, and wills 
should have o 

: DIRECTORS—Chas. M. Busbee, Chas. E. Johnson, James A. Briggs, Chas. H. 
Belvin, W. N. Jones, Thomas S. Kenan, Thomas B. Crowder, W.A. Linehan, F. O. 
Moring, J. R. Chamberlain, H. E. Norris, J. W. Harden, Jr., Alfred Williams. 
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How About Your Cotton Seed? 











Do you haul them to the depot, ‘sell them at ton to twelve 
dollars per ton, buy the meal at ony to twenty-five dollars 
per ton and throw in your hulls free 

Why not make your MEAL AND HULLS AT YOUR GIN 

and save this enormous loss? We build a line of 


Plantation Cotton Seed Hullers and Separators 


of from three to eighteen tons daily capacity. They can berun 
in connection with any ginnerry or saw mill, will grind your 
seed and at same time separate the meal from the hulls. 
These machines are in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION THROUGH- 
OUT THE SOUTH and are as easily operated as a grist mill. 
Write to day for catalogue No. 7 


PERRYMAN & COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 















EMLER'S| Shoes 


— ) i | (8) = soll OF ALL KINDS. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 30 YEARS. 
Zeigler Bros., Queen Quality, Banister’s and 
Douglas Shoes. 


HELLER BROS., FAYETTEVILLE STREET, RALEIGH, N. C. 

















For Sale to Quick Buyers. 





Woodruff Hay Press, mounted, $65.00; 
uiinounted, $45.00. ‘‘Carmical’? Com- | 
bination Planter and Distributor, $4.50. | 
Chattanooga Middle Buster and Sub- | 
soiler, $6.50 All practically new. 


| 
| 


JO. 8. ELAM, Kings Monntain, N. C. | 


KIEO=SCALE 


The original, most popular and moet eflective SCALE DESTROYER 
on the im KIL-O-SCALE combines the two infallible 
remedies St TPH RK AND PLPROLEUM. Beware of Oil Solutions 
that will tt PARATE, endangering the life of the tree. Do not be 








persuaded buy interior initetions. Weote fer circular, telling 
what users aoe to way mut KIL-O-SCALE. Our 1847 Seed and 
Implement Catalogue ice, Write for it, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER O0., 209 \. Pasa Street, be clmere, Be 
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A Recipe for Sanity. 


Are you worsted in a fight? 
Laugh it off. 

Are you cheated of your right? 
Laugh it off. 

Don’t make tragedy of trifles, 

Don’t shoot butterflies with rifles 


Laugh it off. 


Does you work get into kinks? 
Laugh it off. 

Are you near all sorts of brinks? 
Laugh it off. 

If it’s sanity you’re after, 

There’s no recipe like laughter— 
Laugh it off. 





LET CHEAP PAPERS ALONE. 


A Timely Warning for Parents When 
Making Up Next Year’s List of 
Publications. 


It is surprising to see the papers 
which are allowed to go into many 
of our homes. Really they are little 
more than advertising sheets with 
the most of the things advertised 
humbugs. In these papers advertis- 
ers make all kinds of fancy offers to 
extract money from inexperienced 
buyers and people who are most like- 
ly to let themselves be humbugged. 
Money is sent off for goods which 
could be bought at lower prices at 
home and often the googs are of a 
very inferior quality. 

These papers cost usually ten, fif- 
teen, twenty-five to fifty cents per 
year, and one of the reasons people 
buy them is because they are cheap. 
Everybody ought to know that a pa- 
per worth reading could not be 
printed at any such prices. 

The worst thing about these pa- 
pers are the pictures and certain 
ideas brought out in them—pictures 
and language and ideas that should 
never be allowed to enter decent 
homes. Such papers give young peo- 
ple wrong ideas of life and cause 
some of them to do things which sur- 
prise their parents and friends. No- 
body can estimate the damage done 
to the homes of our land by such pa- 
pers. We warn the people against 
them. Every father and mother 
should inquire carefully about a pa- 
per before a subscription is made for 
it. There are plenty of good and up- 
lifting papers and books which will 
help young people, and they should 
be bought even if they cost more 
They are worth more. 

We rejoice to find plenty of good 
literature in a home, but dislike to 
see trashy stuff there. Our advice 
is: Buy good papers, or none at all. 
Boys and girls should not be allow- 
ed to subscribe for cheap story pa- 
pers, but parents should investigate 
and make careful inquiry and sub- 
scribe for only such papers as are 
all right in every respect—papers 
that will build up and strengthen.— 
Smithfield Herald. 





Reaping and Sowing. 


“Be sure your sins will find you 
out.’”’ On the ninth day of last March 
Dr. J. B. Matthews, a prominent phy- 
sician of Greensboro was found guilty 
and sentenced to a term of twenty 
years in the penitentiary for the 
poisoning of his wife in December. 
He appealed to the Supreme Court, 
but the higher court refused to grant 
a new trial. So nothing was left for 
Dr. Matthews to do but serve the 
sentence which meant a life-time, as 
he had reached middle age. Feeling 
that the punishment was more than 
he could endure, he sought relief in 
deaht, inflicted by his own hands. 
The last chapter in this terrible trag- 
edy was enacted at a lodging house 
in Baltimore where Dr. Matthews 





—Henry Rutherford Eliot, in No- 
vember Century. 
committed suicide by blowing out 


his brains with a revolver. 

When Dr. Matthews started out in 
life as a young physician he had: a 
bright future. What led to the 
tragic ending of these two lives that 
might have been so useful? 

The cause is not far to seek. The 
one word, dissipation, tells the story. 

In our imagination we go back 
where there is love, happiness and 
contentment. But the tempter steais 
in and with the years there is a 
change. The liquor and dope habits 
have gotten in their work. The home 
is wrecked and two lives are cut off 
as the result. Is this the end? 

No! 

A little orphan is left to suffer as 
a result of the dissipation and crimes 
of the father. ‘ 

Will all this serve as a warning t 
others? 

No! 

Dissipation from liquor, morphine 
and other dope, will continue to get 
in its work. Homes will be made 
sad and lives wrecked and ruined. 

This is a dark picture, but it is a 
true one. We don’t have to go to 
some other section or community to 
find these things. We find them here 
in our midst. Could one raise the 
curtain and get an inside view of the 
domestic lives of some of our people 
he would be prepared to bear us out 
in what we have said. 

What are we doing 
Sanford Express. 


about it? 





“Where She Was, There Was Eden.”’ 


The tribute to his departed wife 
which Mark Twain publishes as a 
part of his autobiography in a cur- 
rent magazine article is marked by 
evidences of unaffected and deep rev- 
erence for the companion who shared 
his life’s joys and trials. Perhaps 
no note in it all has more of hidden 
melody in it than this saying: ‘‘Dur- 
ing the nine years that we spent in 
poverty and debt, she was always 
able to reason me out of my despairs. 
and find a bright side to the clouds, 
and make me see it.’”” What a help- 
meet she was! Reading this tender 
sketch, one is caused to remember 
the last sentence of ‘‘Eve’s Diary,” 
published about eleven months after 
the death of the author’s wife. It 
purported to have been a note added 
by Adam after Eve was dead, but 
one cannot escape. believing that 
Mark Twain wrote the sentence out 
of his own soul: ‘‘Wheresoever she 
was, there was Eden.’’—Gastonia 
Gazette. 





A Deed That Will Live. 


The death of Mrs. Jefferson Davis 
has revived a beautiful little story 
that ought never to be forgotten in 
the South, and as long as men and 
women love the land of cotton, its 
heroic past and its heroes, this story 
ought to be told around Southern 
firesides and treasured up with our 
crown jewels. It is simple, brief and 
touching, 





When Jefferson Davis lay a help- 
less, manacled, brutally-treated pris- 
oner in Fortress Monroe, hated be- 
yond all reason by the Republican 
leaders, Mrs. Davis went North to 
work for his release. Her counsel 
told her that there was but one thing 
to do, and that was to get the leading 
man of the Républican party to sign 
Mr. Davis's bond. This man was 
Horace Greeley, and to him Mrs. Da- 
vis went. When she had told her 
story, Mr. Greeley extended his hand 


and said: ‘‘Madam, I will sign the 
bond.’ He did, and Mr. Davis was 
set free. 


But that noble act of Greeley’s cost 
him a seat in the United States Sen- 
ate, and he suffered a loss of more 
than thirty thousand dollars besides. 
He knew what it would do for him in 
the North, and the sacrifice was de- 
liberate. His name ought to be treas- 
ured along with the memory of the 
great Confederate chieftain.—Lex- 
ington Dispatch. 


Killing One’s Mother By Inches or 
Quickly ? 

After all, the sineerity with which 
Sam Jones told his own life-stery 
was the secret of his power. 

“You dissipated sons,’? he once 
said, ‘‘put a charge of buckshot into 
your breech-loaders, and while your 
mother is in the dining-room take 
aim and shoot her through the heart. 
Don’t kill her by inches.”’ 

Any man who knew how to put his 
thought into such concrete language 
as this must always have had a cer- 
tain power over an audience; but the 
thing which made people believe in 
Sam Jones’s message was the exam- 
ple of Sam Jones’s life, redeemed by 
earnest striving, by a sincere religi- 
ous faith, and by the help which God 
always extends to those who do so 
strive.—Youth’s Companion. 





Bachelors. 


“Bachelors ean be found roaming 
at large in all parts of the world. 
They inhabit apartments, clubs, open 
fields, bodies of water, and music 
halls. They hover at times near front 
gates, and have been found in back 
parlors with the aid of a search- 
light. 

“Bachelors are nomadic by nature 
and variable in their tastes, never 
going with one girl long enough to 
be dangerous. 

“Bachelors make love easily, but 
rarely keep it. Rich bachelors are 
hunted openly and shamelessly, and 
are always in great danger. Those 
who finally escape are, as a rule, use- 
less ever afterwards.’’—-Tom Masson, 
in the December Delineator. 


When a woman opens the front 
door, and says, ‘“‘Tum in, deary,’”’ to 
a little, wiggling pug-dog, you can 
bet on it that if there are any chil- 
dren in the house they don’t stand 
half 2 show.-—Indianapolis News. 





One Thing We Must Have. 


We can live without food for thirty 
days or more, we can live without 
water for about seven days; we can- 
not live without air, however, - for 
five minutes. 

Consequently as much or more at- 
tention should be paid to our water 
and air supplies as to our food. There 
should be’ vigilant inspection of 
school rooms, factories, theatres, 
public buildings, etc., to insure per- 
fect ventilation. 

We spend about one-third of our 
lives in bed. We must breathe regu- 
larly, however, during our sojourn in 
slumberland, and if we breathe pure 
air all night, we will certainly arise 
in the morning greatly refreshed.— 
Good Housekeeping. 





TELEPHONES 


Write fr free bcok hs gens | 
. cost and to organize, build an 
operate telephone systems among your 
neighbors. Cadiz Electric Co. 43 C.C. C. 
Bldg., Cadiz, O. 








THE PERFECTION CHURN 
You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it. It pays for 
itself in 16 weeks. Men and 
women can make good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsend a Per- 
fection Churn at agent’s 
price to introduce it. rite 
for circular and prices. Per- 
fection Churn Company 
Greensboro, N. C, 
















Guaranteed for 12 months, built 
for style, Quality and dura- 
bility. We can save you 
$25.00 on the purchase 
of a Buggy, Runaboutor 
Surrey. Our complete 
’catalog No. 5, is Free 
~ for the asking. 


John Foster Co. 265-271 Decatur Street 


ATLANTA, GA. 


$Q90suit 


vm” 1) MEASURE 


VALUE ON EARTH 


ON’T buy your next 
suit of clothes un- 
der any circum- 

stances until you have 
4 cut out this advertise- 
ment @ mailed it to us. 
We will then send you 


PABSOLUTELY FREE 


our samples of cloth, 
measurement blank 
and tape line. o Oo 
We manufacture all our 
own clothing and sell 
direct to the wearer and 
give you a better suit 
of clothes at a smaller 
price than any firm in 
he United States. We 
save you the retailers 
store rent, his profit, the 
salary he pays for his 
salesman and other ex- 

enses. Our suits are 


















for our samples will be lose 
; ing good uae yeney out of 
. S own pocket. ss 5295529 
WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE VOU OR 
RETURN YOUR MONEY CHEERFULLY. 
Write us today for samples you will be surprised at what good 
suits you can get at such little prices. Don’t delay—write to-day: 


Regen aWoo en Mills Co. 
ep’ oO. a MMMONATLANTA, © 











EARLY JERSEY CHARLESTON 
WAKEFIELD LARGE TYPE 
The Earliest WAKEFIELD 


Cabbage Grown’ Second Earliest 


F. O. B. YOUNG'S ISLAND, S. C. 
growing the hardiest 


frames. 


Chase my plants for their cro 


Tomato 
Trees, Fig Bushes, and Grape Vines. 





SUCCESSION 
TRUCK 
The Earliest Flat A little later 


Head Variety 
PRICE: inlots of 1 to 4 m. at $1.50 per m., 6 to 9m. at $1.25 per m., 10 m. and over, at $1.00 per m. 
My Special Express Rate on Plants is Very Low. 
I guarantee Plants to give purchaser satisfaction, or will refund the purchase 
Guarantee price to any customer AS dissatisfied at end bf season. x 
grown in the open field, on Seacoast of South C I 
i jants that can be grown in the United States. These plants can be 
reset in the interior of the Southern States during the months of January, February, and 
March. They will stand severe cold without being injured, and wi!l mature a head of Cab- 
bage Two to Three weeks sooner than if you grew your own plants in hot beds and cold 


My Largest Customers are the Market Gardeners near the interior towns and cities of 
the South. Their profit depends upon them having Early Cabbage; for that reason they pur- 


Ss, 
I also grow a full line of othoriPlants and Fruit Trees, such as Strawberry, Sweet Potato, 
Egg Plant and Pepper Plants; Apple, Peach, 


e 
Special terms to persons who make up club W 
orders, Write for illustrated catalogue. M. C. GERATY, YOUNG'S ISLAND, &, C, 





AUGUSTA SHORT STEMMED 
ER FLAT DUTCH 
Largest and Latest 


than Succession Cabbage 


‘ ) These plants are 
Carolina, in a climate that is just suited to 


Pear, Plum, Cherry and Apricot 


Box 23 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘* AUNT MARY,” 
care of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Aunt Mary's Letter. 


Just as my letter, on an entirely 
different subject was about to be 
folded, I found in an exchange some- 
thing, dear Social Chat friends, which 
seems very appropriate just now, so 
I will give it to you. For the bride 
and for the one who is to be, it is 
selected especially: 


“Weddings have all seasons for 
their own, but the favorite time for 
the blithe ringing of these bells is in 
early summer and autumn. These 
seem to be the favorite months with 
maidens for surrendering their free- 
dom to those who have won their 
hearts. A wedding is a festive occa- 
sion, and yet, to thoughtful minds, 
there is something very solemn in 
the brief ritual that pledges two per- 
sons to live together from youth to 
age, in the closest possible intimacy. 
In every wedding ceremony, however 
joyous, there is a far-off requiem in 
the little phrase, ‘‘till death do us 
part.”” The two angels, Life and 
Death, join shadowy hands in the 
back-ground, when the husband 
places the ring on the finger of his 
bride.”’ 

II. 


A popular writer gives this splen- 
did model for you, fair young wives: 
“Tt was a woman, neither young nor 
beautiful, nor robust, nor accom- 
plished, nor yet finely educated, who 
became a bride. She realized that 
she was extremely unlike her bril- 
liant husband. ‘I have not even one 
talent to fold away in a napkin,’ she 
said. But the husband loved her and 
she loved him, and she had resolved, 
‘Please God, she would make him 
happy.’ ‘There is one comfort for 
me, I can keep house,’ she said. 


il. 


So she planned the delicate, dainty, 
healthful meals and kept the home 
clean, but not forbiddingly spotless. 
It invited the tired husband to rest; 
to litter it with books and papers, if 
it pleased him to bring work home 
from the office, while she sat beside 
him, with the ready smile and word 
of sympathy when he looked up. fhe 
husband said one day: ‘There is one 
talent, darling, you have beyond any 
one else in the world—the talent of 
having time enough for every- 
thing.’ ”’ 

His home was a suburb of para- 
dise, and he went forth to the com- 
petitions of life, steadily successful 
in all his enterprises. And the quiet 
wife who had time to love him, to 
share his hopes, listen to his plans 
and make his life supremely happy, 
was an element in his success, which 
counted even more largely than the 
husband realized. 

“Tt is rare to find in this hurrying 
world a being who works with an air 
of repose; who can pause to listen to 
another’s story; who has a heart 
tuned to so responsive a key, that 
sympathy in a friend’s good fortune 
is as ready as pity for calamity.” 

IV. 

This woman who had the one tal- 
ent of doing fully and blithely every 
home obligation, by degrees became 


a social power. A large class of 
girls each Sabbath bent eagerly 
around her, while she unfolded her 
lesson to them, and she entertains 
the pale, fagged out girls of the 
factories; keeping them, by kindly 





word, helpful ministry and Christian 
example, from places of temptation. 

‘Altogether,’ says Mrs. Sangster, 
‘when I think of the sick beds this 
woman sits by, the heart-aches she 
soothes, the confidences of which she 
is the recipient, the happy home life 
which is hers, and the good she is 
doing so quietly, I am quite sure 
that her talent is bearing interest 
for the Master.” 

Vv. 3 

Prof. Henry Van Dyke says: ‘‘To 
the hands of women the ordinance 
of nature has committed the trust 
of training men for their country’s 
service. A great general like Na- 
poleon may be produced in a military 
school. <A great diplomat like Met- 
ternich may be developed in a court. 
A great philosopher like Hegel may 
be evolved in a University. But a 
great and good man like Washington 
can come only from a good home.” 

AUNT MARY. 








Jack Klinard’s Ideal Man. 

Dear Aunt Mary: Some several 
months ago I brought upon my head 
the righteous indignation of no 
small per cent of the Social Chat 
readers, who are of the feminine 
persausion, because I ventured the 
remark that a woman looks untidy 
in a dressing sack. I was told to 
shave daily, not to wear patched 
breeches, to talk about things with 
which I was familiar, and in various 
and sundry other ways did the fair 
ones—especially a St. Louis cousin 
whose name I no longer remember— 
commanded me to retire as graceful- 
ly as I could and hush up. And I 
hushed. 

But now, apropos of nothing, |! 
want to butt in again. A writer in 
these columns has asked for a man’s 
ideal woman. That depends upon 
the man. And men, she will proba- 
bly one day discover, are of many 
minds and many characters. 

The writer has not yet reached 
that point where the eyes must be of 
such a color, the form so shapely, 
the hair of the auburn hue, and the 
foot a number one. As a rule, men 
do not care for pretty women, ex- 
cept for the passing hour. Beauty 
of soul means more to most men 
than does beauty of form. The half 
dozen things that a man demands 
of a woman before he can give her 
his love, are purity, sincerity, a sweet 
disposition, common sense unselfish- 
ness and modesty. He doesn’t care 
for the highly intellectual, womans’- 
rights’ woman, nor for the one who 
feigns that independence of all earth- 
ly creatures. Men like to provide 
for and to protect. Woman’s place 
is in the home, and most men know 
it. A-sunny smile at the breakfast 
table and a proper interest in the 
work of the husband are prized infi- 
nitely more than a long dissertation 
on a meeting of the Woman’s Club of 
the night before and the wife’s ap- 
pointment as chairman of a commit- 
tee to investigate the food of the 
babies of the city. Most babies make 
their own wants known in this re- 
spect. 

Men like natural women. It isn’t 
what a woman says, but how she says 
it; not what she wears, but how she 
wears it; not what she does, but 
how she does it. A woman needs to 
know how and when to flatter; how 
and when to sympathize; how and 
when to be jolly or serious; how and 
when to talk and when to keep si- 


lent. Men care for little things,— 
little looks, little words, little 
thoughts of kindness and interest 
and comfort. The brilliant, spark- 
ling, pretty woman is a very accepta- 
ble thing to a man until matrimony 
is mentioned, and then he grabs his 
hat, jumps out of the window and 
runs to the good-hearted, big-souled, 
generous-minded, modest little wo- 


man, be she ever so humble or 
homely. 

These few simple statements as 
to the average man’s’ tendencies 


come from one who, presumably on 
account of the dressing sack episode, 
seems doomed to bachelorhood, but 
he hopes he isn’t a cynic and he 
thinks he knows a little something 
about human nature. 

JACK KLINARD. 





Worth Remembering. 


Dear Aunt Mary: In The Progres- 
sive Farmer of November 8th, ‘‘Old 
Boy”’ calls attention to the need of 
correct diagnosis in the matter of 
education. 

Confucius said: ‘‘Learning without 
thought is labor lost; thought with- 
out learning is perilous.’ 

STUDENT. 

Moore Co., N. C. 


A Few Home Remedies. 





Dear Aunt Mary: May I step in a 
moment and say a few words by way 
of getting acquainted? After read- 





ing so many good letters all the year 
I feel selfish not to say a few words 
myself. 

I think compulsory education is 
very much needed, but there are so 
many people who have to work these 


days, I fear it will be some time 
before we shall be able to enforce 
the law. 


I have a few simple, home reme- 
dies that I want to give you, hoping 
that they may be helpful to some 
one: 

Sweet oil and turpentine is good 
for erysipelas. 

Ginger tea with a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar taken at night will 
cure a cold. 

Equal parts of camphor, paregoric, 
castor oil and molasses will cure con- 
sumption in its first stage. 

; MRS. G. 

Durham Co., N. C. 


Ms. Vis 





A Recipe Wanted. 

Dear Aunt Mary: I am neither 
farmer nor gardener, yet I am a sub- 
scriber to your paper and read it 
with much interest. 

I write with the view of seeking 
some reliable recipe for making 
good coffee. It has occurred to me 
that ‘“‘Aunt Mary,” either out of her 
own experience or with the help of 


her numerous and. interesting co- 
writers, might give reliable direc- 


tions for making a first-class cup of 
coffee. 1. 2 
Princess Anne Co., Va. 





Direct 











mazoo, 


ROYAL STEEL RANCB 
For All Kinds of fuel, 


- 


the high quality; compare our Prices with others, and then decide to buy from 
actual manufacturers and save all middlemen's profits. Catalog shows 267 styles 


and sizes for all kinds of fuel. 





A Kalamazoo 


Kalamazoos are fuel savers,— 
‘Lhey last a lifetime— 
Economical in all respects— 
They are low in price and high in quality,— 
They are easily operated and quickly set up and 
made ready for business,— 
Buy from the actual manufacturer,— 
Your money returned if everything is not exactly as 
represented— 
You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ 
and jobbers’ profits when you buy a Kala- 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We want toproveto you that you cannot 
buy a better stove or range than the Kala- 
mMazoo, at any price, 

We want to show you ow and why you save from 20% to 40% 
in buying direct from our factory at factory prices, 

Ifyou think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 398 


Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel. 


Write now. Sold on 360 Days Approval Test. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are fitted with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking and roasting easy. All stoves blacked, polished 

and ready-for immediate use when you receive them. 


to You” 


For All Kinds of Fuel 
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AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY. SEND 
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Rife Purmping Engine 


111 BROAOWAY, 2130 NEW YORK, U. &. A. 


Running Water in Your Country Home. 


(PUMPS WATER BY WATEE POWER.) 


- AUTOMATIC 
Rife HYDRAULIC 


Ram 


Nc Expense. Runs Continuously. 


Complete System Extending to Stable, Green-house, Lawn: 
Fountains and Formal Gardens. 


Operates under 18 inches 


Elevates water 30 feet for every foot fall used. 
Eighty per cent. efficiency developed. 


Over 6,000 plants “in successful : 
operation. 
Large plants for towns, institu- ; 


tions, railroad tanks and irrigation. 
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PRESIDENT SAMUEL SPENCER. 

The untimely death of Mr. Samuel Spencer early 
Thanksgiving morning in a wreck upon the South- 
ern Railway, of which he was president, is a most 
deplorable event. 
with distinguishing fidelity sustains a 
loss that is truly lamentable. Yet in the fullness 
of his powers and in the maturity of his adminis- 
trative wisdom, he was in the midst of his largest 
and most splendid endeavors and was just begin- 
ning to see the accomplishment of his hopes and 
efforts in the increased equipment and facilities 
of his great highway of traffic and travel. His 
career is an inspiration to every Southern boy who 
desires to achieve and has the ambition to try. 
Born in Georgia in 1847, Mr. Spencer was a Con- 
federate soldier at sixteen . After the war he en- 
tered the railroad service as a rodman with an en- 
gineering corps. Capable and industrious, he be- 
came in due time an assistant supervisor of trains 
at $40 a month, which was afterwards increased 
to $60. He was at this time living with his family 
over the railroad station at Rockville, Md., and 
was less than thirty years old. At forty he was 
chosen president of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road at a salary of $25,000 a year. Seven years 
later he became president of the Southern Rail- 
way, accomplishing the greatest work of his life 
in the dozen years during which he administered 
its affairs. 


The great company he served 
such 


es 


WHY A LOCK CANAL WAS CHOSEN. 


It is so natural a thing to suppose that a great 
water-way like the Panama Canal should run level 
from sea to.sea, that those who believe in the 
lock-system chosen by the Government have found 
it necessary to defend their choice through so able 
an exponent as Secretary Taft. The popular idea 
that a sea-level canal is better than a lock canal 
is indeed, even according to Mr. Taft, ‘‘axiomatic,”’ 
and had to be met and overcome in Congress by 


the arguments in favor of the lock system. In the 
Century Magazine for December Secretary Taft 


tells why the lock canal was chosen—why it was 
deemed better to have the vast shipping which 
this canal will carry climb up the stairs and 
down again than glide through at sea-level. In 
view of the President’s recent visit to Panama for 
purposes of personal inspection of the canal work. 
matters pertaining to it assume enhanced interest 
and will increase in such interest as the work ad- 
vances. So when Secretary Taft tells us that the 
time required for the construction of a lock canal 
is only about eight years, or virtually one-half of 
the time required for the sea-level canal, there is 
some inducement to consider favorably the other 
arguments in favor of the quicker way. Indeed, 
the mere fact that the lock canal can be built in 
half the time required for the other is in itself a 
prevailing argument; for the American people, so 
impatient to see the ‘‘dirt fly,’’ will soon become 
just as impatient to see the ‘“‘water turned on.” 
Another argument which had force in favor of 


choosing thte lock canal is that the expense, 





counting tolls that would be lost during the extra 
eight years required to build the sea-level canal, 
would be between $150,000,000 and $300,000,000 
greater for the sea-level canal than for the other. 
With the items of time and expense cut half in 
two by the lock canal, to say nothing of other ad- 
vantages that belong to it, it is not difficult after 
reading Secretary’s Taft’s informing article to un- 
derstand why the lock canal was chosen. 


7 a 

QUADRUPLING NEWSPAPER POSTAGE. 

The session of Congress now sitting is expected 
to deal with the subject of increasing the postage 
rates on second-class mail matter, which includes 
newspapers and other periodicals. The most in- 
sistent advocate of this advance appears to be Mr. 
Madden, the Third Assistant Postmaster-General, 
who cortends that the rate should be raised from 
one cent a pound to four cents. At a hearing the 
other day before the Congressional Postal Com- 
missioner, Mr. Madden was present and urged his 
views upon that body. His proposition is simply 
to quadruple the rates of postage now paid on 
newspapers—a proposition of such stupendous ab- 
surdity as to be startling. It cannot be justified; 
except as a war measure it would not be tolerated 
and could not be excused. This revolutionary and 
unnecessary proposal, it is comforting to reflect, 
has yet to receive the sanction of Congress before 
it becomes a law, and it is impossible to declare 
with certainty 
such thing. 

Take practical view. Suppose the price of a 
four-page semi-weekly newspaper is $1.50 a year. 
The present rate of postage on the 104 copies 
which the subscriber receives in a year is ten 
cent, leaving $1.40 for the other expenses and 
the editor. Now when Mr. Madden’s knife carves 
the quadrupled rate out of the subscription price 
the $1.50 dwindles to $1.10. But many of the 
semi-weeklies have eight pages and are published 
at the popular rate of $1 a year. The present 
postage rate eats about twenty cents out of this, 
leaving eighty cents for other expenses and the 
publisher; the Maddenized rate would gnaw eighty 
cents out of the dollar for postage and leave for 
the numerous other expenses a sum which is far 
less handsome than ‘thirty cents.’’ In short, it 
seems highly probable that under a quadrupled 
postage rate many worthy newspapers would be 
called upon to go out of business, unless means 
were devised to collect the enhanced cost out of 
their patrons. Congressmen would do their con- 
stituents everywhere a service by refusing to vote 
for a higher rate of newspaper postage than the 
cent-a-pound rate. One dollar a hundred pounds 
seems to be a sufficiently high rate of postal freight 
when the average length of the newspaper haul is 
taken into account. 


that Congress will sanction any 


& & 
REFORMATORY FOR YOUTHFUL CRIMINALS. 


Interest in a State reformatory in North Caro- 
lina for youthful criminals is not diminished. 
Within the past week it has been widely discussed 
by the State press. While sentiment appears to 
be greatly in favor of it, two or three objections 
have been raised: (1) It might help the negro: 
(2) it might help some bad white boys who belong 
on the chain-gang; (3) the State is not able just 
yet to embark in the reformatory business. Giv- 
ing heed to the first objection would have pre- 
vented the splendid work done for the public 
schools of North Carolina during the past fifteen 
years by Dr. McIver and his patriotic co-workers; 
it is an argument based on the premise that a 
good negro is not preferable to a bad negro. As 
to the second objection, why should not an effort 
be made to save the bad white boys who belong 
on the chain-gang? Are they not the boys who 
above all others need saving? An old criminal 
may be hardened, and may not mend his ways; 
but there is hope for a younger one who may be 
susceptible to correction and formative influences. 





The third objection may have some weight to it 
in the sense that the State has not the ready 
money on hand with which to establish the re- 
formatory. But if it be shown that the youth in 
need of such reformatory exist over the State in 
sufficient numbers, some way can be provided by 
which they may become self-supporting or nearly 
so in ta public corrective institution. 


FOREIGN IMMIGRATION AGAIN. 


The efforts of Commissioner Watson, of South 
Carolina, for promoting immigration to his State, 
are bearing further abundant fruits. A cablegram 
the other day to Governor Heywood advised him 
that there were 700 immigrants booked at Bre- 
men for South Carolina. Mr. Watson is now ar- 
ranging to have 200 or 300 agricultural settlers 
brought over on the next North German Lloyd ves- 
sel which comes to Charleston. Amid all the hub- 
bub of spelling reform, conditions in the South 
still spell opportunity, and speil it clearly to the 
useful population of the Old World. 

A number of cotton mill men at or near Char- 
lotte are to appear at the Federal Court on the 
10th of this month on the charge of having vio- 
lated the alien contract labor law. The mill men 
assert that they have not violated the laws. This 
is the case where 75 or 100 mill operatives were 
brought over from the Lancashire district of Eng- 
land a few weeks ago and employed by cotton 
mills in the vicinity of Charlotte. The proceed- 
ings, in which several of the operatives were stop- 
ped from work and held in detention pending trial 
and deportation, were instituted at the instance 
of Secretary Metcalf, of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. The proceedings will be watch- 
ed with interest throughout the South and East. 
At a time when the South needs labor, as it is 
needed at present, and is held in leash because of 
the lack of labor, the laws should promote instead 
of hinder the procurement of desirable help. The 
manufacturers involved say that they have not 
violated the alien contract labor law; but if they 
have, it looks like a bad law that should be re- 
pealed or modified. 

& & 
IF THE POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT WERE A 
STRICTLY BUSINESS INSTITUTION. 

Just as the Canadian Government files notice of 
its purpose to abrogate its postal treaty with the 
United States so far as it concerns the carrying 
of second-class mail, which has proven too costly, 
and just as Mr. Madden is urging upon Congress 
the tremendous advance from one cent to four 
cents a pound on periodicals, here comes Mr. W. 
D. Boyce, of Chicago, backed by a sufficiency of 
syndicated millions, and proposes to conduct the 
entire postal service by contract at a saving of 
$100,000,000 a year to the people of the country. 
It is a delicious episode. Mr. Boyce proposes to 
give bond faithfully to maintain a postal service 
equal or superior to the present standard, to re- 
duce letter postage to one cent, and to cut the rate 
of second-class matter half in two. He declares 
that for the next twenty years his syndicate, by 
removing politics from the postal service and man- 
aging it on a business basis, could save the coun- 
try $100,000,000 every year. While it is not prob- 
able that the Postal Commission will give to this 
proposition serious consideration, Mr. Boyce was 
accorded a respectful and attentive hearing. While 
his proposal may not be seriously received, it di- 
rects attention to a state of things that should 
command serious consideration and discussion. 
The Baltimore Sun asserts its belief that these 
shrewd business men ‘‘could make good their dar- 
ing offer.’”’ sf 





If you have not slept or if you have slept or if 
you have a headache or sciatica or leprosy or 
thunder-stroke, I beseech you by all the angels 
to hold your peace and not pollute the morning, 
to which all the housemates bring serene and 
pleasant thoughts, by corruptions and groans.— 
Emerson. 
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VIRGINIA GOES FORWARD. 


The Progressive Farmer’s circulation in the 
State of Virginia has increased 500 per cent in 
the last two years, and it is our purpose to double 
our Old Dominion list in the next few 
months. This week’s paper goes as a sample copy 
to a considerable number of Virginia friends 
whom we are anxious to have as members of The 
Progressive Farmer Family; and next week’s pa- 
per will contain an inspiring summary of recent 


again 


Virginia farm progress, entitled ‘‘The Advance of 
Farming in the Old Dominion.’ It is the ambition 
of the manigement to have The Progressive Farm- 
er cover Virginia no less thoroughly than the 
Carolinas, and we hope our already large list of 
Virginia friends will co-operate with us in this 
endeavor. 





2 
NOTES ON THIS WEEK’S PAPER. 

Two of the main features of this week’s paper 
were foreshadowed in our last number—the ex- 
planation of denatured alcohol, and the article on 
how to handle damaged cottonseed—though we 
are sorry to find that Dr. Butler’s article on the 
cotton boll weevil and the account of the Ken- 
tucky tobacco growers’ organization must go over 
to a later issue. Mr. Geraty’s article on cabbage 
plants (page 2) will be followed by another help- 
ful letter on the same subject next week; and we 
should like to have a general symposium on that 
irrepressible problem brought up by Capt. Petty— 
the labor question. Our sixth page is made up of 
short articles this time, but every one counts for 
something, and we wish especially to commend 
the warningagainst cheap, trashy papers. Har- 
row’s discussion of the horse problem is one that 
nobody interested can afford to miss. On page 13 
we are starting an innovation which we regard as 
no small improvement in the old Progressive Far- 
mer: we have employed a good correspondent in 
South Carolina to write a weekly summary of 
the important farm news of the Palmetto State. 
We are now arranging for a similar service in the 
Old Dominion, and later Georgia and Tennessee 
will have attention. In the question of hunting 
privileges we have another topic of vital interest 
to farmers, but which most farm papers overlook. 
We should like to have a full discussion of the 
Yorkville Enquirer’s points as given on page 14. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


We dare not trust our wit for making our house 
pleasant for our friend, and so we buy ice creams. 
He is accustomed to carpets, and we have not suf- 
ficient character to put floor-cloths out of his mind 
whilst he stays in the house, and so we pilt the 
floor with carpets. Let the house rather be a tem- 
ple of the furies of Lacedaemon, formidable and 
holy tp all, which none but a Spartan may enter.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





Put Your Money in a Bank. 


Speaking of banks reminds us that there are 
yet some people in this country who have a little 
money on hand and consider it safer in the bureau 
drawer, in old stockings, or under the bed clothes 
than it would be in a bank. In this idea of the 
safe-keeping of money they are directly opposed 
to the ideas in practice by the business world. 
The men who have most risk with money—-that is, 
those who have most money to risk, always deposit 
it in bank for safe-keeping. If the most success- 
ful business men adopt this as the safest plan, 
surely a man with only a small amount of money 
can safely afford to follow such example. Don’t 
keep your money at home. It’s not safe there, 
and it makes it more risky for your own personal 
safety. A burglar who is mean enough to rob you 
of your money is mean enough to kill you, if it’s 
necessary to get it. If you deposit it subject to 
check you don’t have to even go to the bank for 
it, bul you take your check book and write a 
check for any amount not exceeding the amount 
of your deposit, and any business man will accept 
it same ascash. Banking is the business way, the 
sensible way, and the safest way ef keeping 
money.—Marshville Home. 


ry 
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HARROWING LAST WEEK’S PAPER. 


Messrs Stribling and Scott have done a good 
service to this section in bringing the horse breed- 
ing question before The Progressive Farmer Fam- 
ily. Harrow is intensely interested in it and 
couldn’t keep out of the discussion even if Mr. 
Scott had not invited him in. 


I. 


Perhaps Harrow owes Mr. Stribling an apology. 
If so, it is offered freely. He did assume that Mr. 
Stribling referred to the French Coach horse, be- 
cause he knew that in certain sections of South 
Carolina they were using French Coach stallions 
purchased on about the same terms as those in 
use in North Carolina, but he is really glad of the 
mistake, for it gives an opportunity to discuss the 
relative merits of the two breeds, German and 
French Coach horses. In the formation or produc- 
tion of both these breeds very similar methods 
were used. For sires, the Thoroughbreds (run- 
ning horses) were used, while native mares served 
as the dams. For instance, the French Coach 
horse is the product of the Thoroughbred sire and 
the Percheron dam. The Thoroughbred is no 
longer used in the production of the German 
Coach horse, but is still, or was very recently, 
used to a limited extent in breeding the French 
Coach horse. It, therefore, follows that there is 
no great difference in the original breeding of 
these two breeds of horses, but the German breed 
comes nearer our conception of a pure breed. Mr. 
Stribling is correct in stating that the German 
breed is somewhat heavier than the French, and 
possibly they are also not so long in the legs, at 
least, in proportion to weight. It is also prob- 
ably true that they are a little better in disposi- 
tion, being a little farther removed from the Thor- 
oughbred, which is a point in their favor if they 
are to be used for the breeding of farm horses. 
On the other hand, it is pretty generally conceded 
by unbiased horsemen familiar with the two 
breeds, that the German Coach horse is, as a 
breed, not quite the equal of the French breed in 
those indefinable charcteristics which go to make 
up what is well known as ‘“‘quality.”’ 

Harrow is rather inclined to agree with Mr. 
Stribling that the German Coach horse is better 
suite to thet production of farm stock for our need 
than the French breed, but this is not stating that 
he is the best horse to cross on our native mares 
for the improvement of our farm horses. 


Il. 


Harrow wishes to avoid any appearance of dog: 
matically foreing his views upon Progressive 
Farmer readers, but he cannot resist this oppor- 
tunity to express briefly his views on this horse- 
breeding question as it applies to the majority of 
Southern farmers. 

The ‘general purpose” idea, as applied to 
horses, brought Northern and Western breeders 
to grief some ten or twelve years ago, and will do 
the same in the South if it is ever generally and 
extensively followed. 

This is an age of specification in horse breeding 
as in all other lines of human endeavor. Horses 
are being used more every year for special pur- 


poses. Why not breed with a view to the de- 
mand? The demand on the farms is for farm 
work stock. Why not breed the best farm work 
stock? Why lower the value of the work stock 


(which is the larger demand) for the purpose of 
catering to the lesser demand, a driving horse? In 
the judgment of Harrow, a first-class farm work 
horse and a first-class driving or roadster horse 
are not to be found in the same individual. He 
thinks he knows and has driven good roadsters 
and has plowed good work stock, but the best in 
each class was not wrapped in the same skin. It 
is a physical impossibility to produce the best for 
these different lines of work, with regularity in 
the same breed. Of course, we shall need all the 
borses we can breed for many years yet to come, 
but that does not alter the question at point. 
The breeding of live stock is for future genera- 
tions as well as for this, and the foundations 
should be well and carefully laid. Results come 
slowly, and no mistakes should be made that can 
be avoided, for it takes too long to correct them. 


At no time during the recent great depression 
in the prices of horses did good special purpose 
horses of quality sell very cheap. It was the ‘‘gen- 
eral purpose’”’ sort, so-called, that were a drug on 
the market. Moreover, it should be remembered 
that in the breeding of any special class of horses 
there will always be produced a sufficient number 
of individuals lacking some of the special quali- 
ties aimed at, to supply the demand for ‘general 





purpese’’ animals. In horse breeding, ‘‘g«neral 





purpose”’ is now equivalent to ‘‘chunk’’ or, per- 
haps, we might say, ‘‘plug.’’ 

What then is the class of horse most in demand 
on the Southern farm? If it is drivers, then the 
best light harness horse the world has ever pro- 
duced is right at hand, and we need look no far- 
ther than the American standard-bred horse for 
our foundation stock. Like the German and 
French Coach breeds he is not strictly a pure 
breed, but he is par excellence a roadster or light 
harness horse. If on the other hand the best farm 
work horse is the one most in demand on our 
farms, then Harrow agrees with Mr. Scott and 
Dr. Butler, that some of the draft breeds would be 
better for grading up on our native mares. For 
instance, a Percheron stallion weighing 1,600 
pounds of good quality and action, would give the 
necessary increase in size and tend to improve the 
disposition of the nervous native stock. Such a 
stallion is too small to be popular among the draft 
horse breeders, and should be purchased at a rea- 
sonable price. 

The mares from such a cross would produce a 
high grade of mules, or when again crossed with a 
draft stallion, would produce high-class draft 
horses for Southern needs. If Coach horses are 
wanted, then Harrow has no objection, but he 
doubts the existence of sufficient demand for such 
a horse in this country, and above all, he must 
protest against any attempt to breed the ‘‘general 
purpose’ horse—the cheapest and poorest of all 
classes of horses. HARROW. 





The South’s Imperial Staple. 


Over $2,000,000,000 is invested in cotton mills 
in Europe and America dependent upon the South 
for their raw m@#terial. It is estimated that 10,- 
000,000 people in Great Britain alone live on the 
cotton industry of that country. The balance of 
trade in favor of the United States depends upon 
our cotton exports, which now annually reach 
$400,000,006, or more than the world’s gold pro- 
duction. Of this royal crop, imperial in magni- 
tude and in domination of the world’s financial 
and manufacturing interests, the South holds a 
world-monopoly. Its ability to increase cotton 
production to meet the world’s growing needs, 
and its ability to develop cotton manufacturing 
commensurate with its monopoly of cotton produc- 
tion, are limited only by its labor supply. Eco- 
nomic forces will of necessity bring about a great 
increase in population and thus prepare the way 
for a vast expansion in manufacturing and in pro- 
duction as the price and demand may justify. The 
South produces 80 per cent of the cotton for the 
119,000,000 spindles in the world, but has less 
than 10,000,000 spindles itself. Think of the lim- 
itless possibilities for expansion in this industry 
alone when you are studying the future of the 
South.—From Manufacturers’ Record, September 
13, 1906. 





A Leader Must Be Considerate. 


Carl Schurz’s ‘‘Reminescences of a Long Life,” 
now running in McClure’s Magazine, has many 
interesting features, and contains many profitable 
suggestions. In the February number the author 
draws some wise conclusions from a meeting in 
Cologne in 1848. Karl Marx, a German Socialist 
of power and reputation, was in the meeting and 
his over-bearing manner so impressed young 
Schurz, he writes of it as follows: ‘From this 
meeting I took home with me a very important 
lesson: that he who would be a leader of men, 
must treat the opinions of his hearers with the 
considerations they morally deserve; that even 
the most superior mind will lose influence on oth- 
ers if he seeks to humiliate those others by con- 
stunt demonstration of his superiority; that that 
public man will be most successful in enlightening 
and winning the ignorant,who respects their stand- 
point, and appeals to their reason and their moral 
sense, not with haughty condescension, but with 
irue sympathy.’’ These wise conclusions, drawn 
from a-life rich in experience by one who has led 
inen himself, are worth the thought and emulation 
of those who would lead men now.—Scotland Neck 
Commonwealth. 





To one who is in the role of host there can be 
no more bitter rebuke than to have any guest or 
chance caller go out from the portals with the 
fecling that he is sorry he came—that he is de- 
pressed rather than uplifted. For all personal as- 
sociation, whether permanent or transient, wheth- 
er prearranged or a matter of accidental contact, 
should leave behind it a lingering charm, a deeper 
sense of the loveliness of life.—Lilian Whiting. 





A man, to be a good citizen, must first be a 
good bread-winner, a good husband, a geod fath- 
erv.~ -Theodore Roosevelt. 
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About Winter Apples. 


Our Piedmont Belt Will Grow Them as Well as Any Other Region— 
The Winter Queen a Particularly Fine Apple and Fine Keeper. 


Messrs. Editors: The number of 
apple orchards that are being plant- 
ed in the Piedmont range of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia this fall and for several seaons 
past should cause our orchardists to 
be very careful about ‘the variety of 
apple planted. Now I am not in the 
nursery business, nor have I trees 
for sale. But I have examined the 
apple business from Washington, on 
the Pacific Coast, through the North- 
ern United States and Canada and 
the Southern Belt. I am satisfied 
that this is as good a- place as there 
is to grow apples; only we have not 
as a rule planted the proper variety 
of apples to sell at the proper time 
for our trade; that is, an apple that 
will keep well for the spring trade. 
We have a Southern market that will 
take more apples than this belt can 
possibly raise for the next quarter of 
a century. 

Whilst the Ben Davis, Shockley 
and similar apples are fine color and 
good keepers, they are too much like 
pumpkins to be relied on for future 


trade, and the Northern Baldwins, 
Spy, Greenings, and Albemarle Pip- 


pins, of Virginia, will forever knock 

them out. - These apples will n@ do 

well with us, but we have several 

apples that equal them and some pos- 

sibly superior. 

How the Winter Queen Was Discov- 
ered, 

Some eight or ten years ago I had 
occasion to look over this section for 
winter apples to recommend for our 
people. I had been told of an extra- 
ordinary apple, large, of fine flavor, 
sub-acid, yellowish green, keeping 
until July, and excelling the highest 
priced apple in America, namely, the 
Albemarle Pippin. But no one could 
tell me where it grew; only that it 
had been found in Northeast Georgia, 
having been brought from its habitat, 
Eastern Tennessee. Knowing the 
horticultural law, that the best fruit 
grows where it originates, I, in 1901, 


with my friend, Robert C. Berck- 
mans, of Augusta, Ga., and other 
experts, procured a good _ traveling 


team, and started from the Tugalo 
River and kept going till I found it. 
Berckmans at once took scions and 
sent me a lot of the trees. I induced 
the grafting until some 20,000 trees 
have been scattered about our sec- 
tion. I have kept the apple till July 
and now have nearly 3,000 trees 
planted and shall keep it up. 

Several three-year-old trees bore 
this season magnificent apples. 
Though the terrible winds blew them 
off the trees this year, yet I have 
kept them nearly three months and 
they have not rotted. 

This apple was first brought into 
this section by the teamsters from 
East Tennessee. Some, notably Mr. 
Borm, of Suwanee, Ga., brought 
scions and started nearly 100 trees 
about thirty years ago, and his es- 
tate has some forty or fifty large 
trees, which have brought in a steady 
annual income of about ten dollars 
per tree for the past twenty years. 

How the Name Was Chosen. 

Downing gives habitat, East Ten- 
nessee; name, Poorhouse. United 
States Bulletin (No. 56) gives name 
Poorhouse, synonym Winter Green 
and Winter Queen. The Georgia 
State Horticultural Society, gave it 
the name of Wade apple; but later, 
it was found that Wisconsin had an 
apple of the same name. Those in- 
terested have resolved to give it the 
name of Winter Queen, as being very 
appropriate. 

Apples Every Month, 

Of my orchard I have 75 per cent 

of these; then 300 Terry’s Winter, 





50 Yates, 50 Shockley, 50 Yellow 
Transparent, 100 Red Astrakhan, 50 
yrimes Golden, 50 York Imperial, 
100 Bald Mountain, besides a few 
sample varieties. This gives variety, 
from June all the year’ round, 
every month. Yet my main crop is 
my famous Winter Queen, the great- 
est keeper of all, which also excels 
most of them in every other quality. 
The Georgia State Horticultural 
Society has endorsed it as our best 
winter apple, especially for our 
mountain region. So here’s hoping 
all will get good keepers for their 
winter apples. 
r:. €; 
Habersham Co., Ga. 


WADE. 





APPALACHIAN FOREST RESERVE 


Bill to be Taken Up by Congress in 
a Few Weeks Means Much for the 
South. 


Messrs. Editors: One of the most 
important bills which will come up 
before the next Congress is that re- 
lating to the Forest Reserve in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire 


and the Appalachian Mountains of 
the Southern States. The one, of 
course, which the North Carolina 


people feel most interest in is that re- 
garding the reserve in the Southern 
States. This is a bill which gives 
the Secretary of Agriculture a right 
to purchase all lands which he de- 
sires for the formation of the re- 
serve, as long as such land does not 
cost more than ten million dollars. 
This land is to be forested in a sys- 
tematic and scientific manner. 

Everyone of course in this country 
realizes the necessities of saving our 
forests. During the past century 
lumbermen have ruthlessly slaught- 
ered our best forests. The price of 
lumber and wood has gone up to an 
almost unreasonble figure. This bill 
does not prohibit in any way the use 
of this forest. In fact it is for the 
purpose of increasing and maintain- 
ing their usefulness. The whole na- 
tion has‘awakened to the fact that it 
is absolutely necessary to save our re- 
maining forests. - Not only will our 
lumber and wood industries be af- 
fected, but the leading industries in 
nearly every one of our Southeastern 
States will be affected materially. 
Nearly every one of our principle 
rivers has its origin in the Appalach- 
ian Mountains. These rivers drive 
the machinery for our cotton mills, 
and a dozen other industries. 

Floods, storms, ete., will 
materially reduced. 

Every citizen should write his rep- 
resentative in Congress, asking him 
to vote for this bill. Congress meets 
for a short session on December Ist, 
and this matter will be taken up at 
this time and should receive imme- 
diate attention. 

The bill has passed the Senate and 
has been reported on favorably by 
the Agricultural Committee of the 


be very 


House. F. C. REIMER, 
Assistant Professor of Horticulture 
and Forestry, A. & M. College, 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Yale 
spelling, 


will not adopt simplified 
according to a _ statement 
made by President Hadley. “I do 
not intend to make use of the new 
system, and [I am not an advocate of 
it,’ said he. “I think the burden of 
proof lies with the advocates of the 
movement, not with those who refuse 
to be drawn into the reform ranks. 
I see as yet no reason to adopt it.’’ 


Now is a good time to look to the 


windows. If they rattle on windy 


nights, make them tight. 





Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 


The man who accepts a substitute for Williams’ 
Shaving Soap insults his common-sense, his pocket 
; book and his face. 

Discerning men waxt Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. Wise men not 
only want but get it. e 


















Send 4c. in stamps for a Williams’ 
Shaving Stick (Trial Size.) 
(Enough for 50 shaves.) 
Williams’ Barbers’ Bar, Yankee, Mug, 
Quick & Easy Shaving Soaps and 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks.—Sold every- 
where. Address, 


Wiliams 
SHAVING 


STICK 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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The Gold Medal at the Recent North Carolina State Fair for the 
Largest and Best Display of Agricultural _ Implements was Awarded 
= Over all Competition to- 


JOB P. WYATT & BROS, RALEIGH. N.C. 


Progressive Farmer readers before buying any kind of farm 
machinery, tools, feedstuffs, or general supplies would do well to 
write or call on us—our prices and terms gladly quoted. 


WPRPRVTU2UUUU0U09870908 
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J. T. GANTT, the original inventor of the Gantt Patent ( otton Planters, Gu.no 
Distributors, and Combined Oat and Fertilizer Drill. 

No better proof of superiority than to bave imitators. Beware of all such. 

If ycu want the best, buy the Gantt ‘This cut shows our combined Oat and 
Fertilizer Drill, for sowing oats in open furrow which prevents winter killing. 

RETAIL PRICK, $8.00. A good row maker and guage goe’S with each drill. 
For full particulars and catalogue, write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, - - - MACON, GEORGIA, 








aw GOOD ROADS _____ee 


The Unit Road Machine Solves The Problem. 


Requires but ONE MAN and ONE TEAM to 
operate. Will dO more and better work 
than ten men with usual tools. 








Costs about one-fifth as much as other graders 
and will do the work at one-half the expense. 
Will pay for itself in two days’ use. 
responsible persovs on tial. 
for full information Address, 


The Call-Watt Co., Box 602, Richmond, Va. 


Sent to 
Write to-day 
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HONEST BUGGY 
HONEST PRICE. 


The Golden Eagle Buggy 


Is built to stand comparison with custom-made buggies. Every piece of wood, 
iron, steel and leather that goes in it is thoroughly examined and tested, there- 
fore they are guaranteed in every particular. The Trade Mark of the Eagle on 
buggies is the sign of honest workmanship, good, sound, well seasoned wood, 
the best grade of iron, steel and leather and a first-class ‘‘job’’ in every respect 
from sewing the leather to the last touches of the skilled painter’s brush, 

With every Golden Eagle Buggy we sell you a genuine $12.50 Oak Tanned 
J.eather Collar and Hame Harness for 87.49 Cut out Coupon below and mail 
today for Catalogue No. 21 








Gentlemen:.---Please send me free catalog of Golden 
Eagle Buggies and great Harness Offer. 











BUY Name... SsaSnnissushssutapnisds sibdusebadasdnaneeannapnsiéauianann AND SAVE 
Address ... 
OF THE MAIL TO THE DEALERS : 
maken GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., 


158-160 EDGEWOOD AVE., PROFIT 


ATLANTA, GA. 





—_ ~ 
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LXVII.—WHAT TO DO WITH BIRDS THAT HAVE CHICKEN POX 
OR ROUP. 


Mesrs. Editors: Many, many years 
ago, when I was a little boy (now, 
that sounds like the beginning of a 
fairy story, but it’s not) my 
mother used to say that, if if’s 
and an’s were pots and _ pans, 
there’d be no use for tinkers.” But 
that great big ‘‘if’’ always stands in 
the way, so the tinkers still hold sway 
over the pots and pans. . And were 
it not for that ‘‘if,’’ poultry raising, 
especially here in the South, would 
be a pleasure. But always in the 
fall the old man is deluged with 
letters from poultry raisers wanting 
to know what to do with their sick 
chickens, their heads are covered 
with sores, or their eyes are popping 
out of their heads; others have an 
an offensive smell and cheesey mat- 
ter in their mouth. 


Chicken Pox aiid Rouy, 


It is the same old story. Chickens, 
both old and young, are subject to 
tiGst all the ills that ‘‘human flesh is 
heir to,’ though the mést common 
and the ones oftenest heard of are 
chicken pox and roup. This chicken 
pox is rarely fatal and attacks only 
young chickens, that is, birds under 
one year old. It makes its appearance 
in the fall, in the shape of little white 
spots over the eyes and on the comb 
and wattles. After a few days the 
spots turn dark, and finally disap- 
pear altogether. It is contagious and 
will go through an entire flock if 
affected birds are not isolated. 

Early treatment of the disease 
often prevents its spreading. A few 
applications of kerosene oil to the 
dark spots, or anointing the spots 
with vaseline, will frequently check 
its spread. There are numerous the- 
ories as to its cause, but the one 
most believed in, is that it comes 
from crowding the young stock in 
damp, ill-ventilated quarters, or 
roosting out of doors. <A good pre- 
ventive is to adda few drops of 
sulpho-naphthal or six grains of cal- 
cium sulphide to the drinking water. 


Roup is More Difficult to Deal With. 


Now, IF it were not for the other 
disease, roup, the poultryman’s fall 
would be a happy one. This disease 
is common in the fall and _ winter 
months among poultry which have 
been neglected. It is a contagious 
catarrhal disease, characterized by 
“running’’ at the nostrils and eyes, 
mouth filled with an _ offensive, 
cheesy matter, head swollen and in 
many instances eye-sight entirely 
gone. The predisposing causes are 
neglect, crowding, filth and damp- 
ness. It is caused by its own special 
germ and is very contagious. A bird 
that has once had it is not worth a 
dime with a hole in it for breeding 
purposes. In fact when the disease 
once gets into a flock, the very best 
thing to do is to decapitate every sick 
one, and suspect, on the hill; for, as 
a rule, it’s ‘‘loves labor lost’’ to at- 
tempt to doctor them. You may 
cure them, or think you have, and 
it will crop out in the next genera- 
tion, and you will have the same 
trouble over again. 


The Ounce of Prevention. 


The very best way to avoid it, is 
to breed only from healthy stock, as 
the tendency to roup is hereditary. 
Use common-sense methods in caring 
for your birds and keep them com- 





fortable, clean and well fed. But, 
as I said before, don’t try to doctor 
a whole lot of. mopirg, sick birds, 
spending time and money on a bird 
that will not benefit you one cent 
when your work is done. The best 
remedy is the axe just where the 
Thanksgiving turkey got it—only 
don’t grace the board with him, but 
bury him deep, deep, deep! The best 
preventive is good care and manage- 
ment; but should a case make its 
appearance, go at it at once, isolate 
the bird, and try this: Sweet oil and 
kerosene oil, equal parts, mixed and 
applied to the nostrils and throat. If 
this simple remedy does not cure 
them, hunt the hatchet and block, 
for its ‘‘name is mud.” 


A Word About Liver Troubles. 


There are ninety-nine or a hun- 
dred and one other chicken diseases, 
after ehicken-pox and roup. The 
most comm6n is liver trouble. This 
is harder to determins, though a 
practical eye can tell it by the fowl’s 
comb. This disease is usually treat- 
ed by giving a few doses of salts, 
castor or sweet oil, or some good 
liver pill, confining the bird and giv- 
ing little or no food for a few days. 
But I am at the end of my rope,—col- 
umn, I mean,—so tiust eall a Halt. 

Subject next week: Dry and Hop- 
per Feeding for Both Old and Youtig 
Fowls. UNCLE JO. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





You Try His Place. 


We presume that some people 
think newspaper men are persistent 
dunners. Let a farmer place himself 
in a similar position and see if he 
would not do the same. Suppose that 
he raises a thousand bushels of corn, 
and his neighbor should come and 
buy, and the price was one dollar or 
less, and say, “I will pay the amount 
in a few days.” As the fat'mer does 
not want to be small about the mat- 
ter, he says “All right.’’ Another 
comes the same way, and another, 
until the whole thousand bushels of 
corn is trusted to a thousand differ- 
ent people and no one of the differ- 
ent persons concerns himself about 
it, for it is a small amount they owe 
the farmer, and of course that will 
not help him any. He does not 
realize that the farmer has frittered 
away his entire crop of corn, that its 
value is due in a thousand little drib- 
brles, and that he is seriously em- 
barrassed in his business, because his 
debtors treat it as a little matter. 
But if all would pay him promptly, 
which they could as well as not, it 
would be a large sum to the farmer 
and enable him to carry on his busi- 
ness without difficulty.—Selected. 





A correspondent of the Charlotte 
Chronicle says that on the farm of 
Dr. Grey, near Davidson, 325 bush- 
els of corn were gathered from five 
acres this year, and that ten acres on 
Mr. J. F. Caldwell’s farm yielded 
650 bushels—each an average of 65 
bushels per acre. 





While I am a lawyer, first, last and 
all the time, yet I am largely inter- 
ested in farming, and am well-pleas- 
ed — your paper. Suec ess to you. 
—R. T. Jaynes, Walhalla, S. C. 





A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 





ABOUT YOUR 


COTTONSEED 














The Universal Oil and Fertilizer Co. makes an Offer which Beats 
Selling the Seed at $20 a Ton. 





We make from cottonseed the richest food product in the 
world for Horses, Cows and Hogs. 


"OUR “UNIVERSAL COMPOUND” 


is cottonseed ground and all the oil extracted. “Excelsior 
Feed” is about two-thirds hulls and one-third meal. Read 


the analyses below: 


CARBO- 
HYDRATES. 


59 34 Per Ct. $27.20 
43.00 ss 


PROTEIN. FAT. 
4.50 Per Ct 
4, 50 “ 


FOOD VALUE. 


‘Universal C eeagpent’ ——- 2 Per Ct. 
“Excelsior Feed 
W hole Cottonseed.__ = | “6 16.40 es 30.90 sed 19.82 
LS , an |C 3.40 te 67.50 - 15.38 
Wheat Bran ................ 12, . 2.80 - 44.50 os 14.44 


Crm Beal . ........ ef 

WE NS occas succes ae 
Times, as.... .......... 3.03 ts 
OE eae 2.60 ‘ 


READ OUR OFFER: 
We propose to the cotton farmers of North Carolina, to 
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take the oil out of any seed they may send us, and return them 
the meal and hulls ground together, that they can use as a feed, 
or fertilizer, containing as tt does over 5 per cent. ammonia, 
2 per cent. potash, and 2 per cent. phosphoric acid. We will 
pay the freight on the seed, you paying the freight on the 
return ‘‘Compound.”’ 


The farmer who has the oil taken from his seed and gets 
back 1,400 pounds of “COMPOUND,” and feeds it to his 
stock and uses the manure on his land, is better off in the 
end than to sell his seed at $20 per ton. 

One-half pound of “Universal Compound” and one- 
half pound of Corn Chops will fatten your pigs faster than 
_twice that quantity of corn. If you are interested at all, in 
“this proposition we shall be very glad to send you leaflets and 


full information. Write the 


UNIVERSAL OIL AND FERTILIZER CO., 


B. G. WORTH, President, 
WM. E. WORTH, Gen. Manager, 


WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 














Devotional and B O O K & For Home and 
Miscellaneous Sunday-School. 
BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AT A DISCOUNT TO MINISTERS. 


Sunday-School Literature, Libraries, Class Books, Roll Books, and Song 
Books of latest and best issues always on hand. 


STAPLE AND FANCY STATIONERY. 


All mail orders and inquiries have im- 
mediate and careful attention, Write 


Baptist Book Store, “& Raleigh, N. C. 














The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do asthey promise. When writing 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially b brcee fe write toma © pyfchases, please re- 
Mem ref tu pay, ' I eaw your ad,in THE PROGRESSIVE FARME 
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ODODIDSHS BHOSDOHSDEOS OO 


é FOR ° 


POULTRY AND EGGS ¢ 


’ 
OF THE } 
4 FOREMOST BREEDS, 





Consult the advertisers’ in our 


; ‘‘Breeders’ Directory’? and the $ 
list of exclusive poultry breeders 

; who solicit your trade in this ° 

* column. 

: 

@ 

S 


Advertising Rates:— Display ads, $1 * 
per inch, per insertion; without dis- @ 
play, 3 cents per insertion for each “ 
word, figure or initial. $ 

e 


SOD 0D] ODS 93635 SOSH 








GIANT STRAIN PURE-BRED 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 


Bred from select stock, large bone and beau- 
tiful plumage. Can furnish pairs and trios 
from different matings. Mrs. EUGENE 
TRANSOU, Stratford, Alleghany Co., N.C. 


~ £008, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 
Cc. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s Pig 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N C. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS”’ S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 


























EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 16 $2.00, Prize 

pens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N.C. 


STANDARD-BRED 





WHITE WYAN- 
DOTTE Pullets and Cockerels, Biltmore 
Strain, for Sale. Prices reasonable. FAIR- 
VIEW FARM, Boonville, N. C. 





FOR SALE—20 choice White Holland Tur- 
keys, $3.00 each, cash with order. W..J. Shu- 
ford, Hickory, N.C. 





clearing that stum dec 
of land eTHE HEECELES 


Stump Puller pulls any stu 
Saves time. labor and money 
Co, Dent. gg4 Contervilis.'a 





be a : 
Catalog FREE. Wercules Mfg. 





Every Planter Write to 


B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 


for history and descrip- 


C 0 tive circular of his 
Extra Prolific Gotton 
and price of seed. It’s 
free; costs you nothing 
to get it and will be 
worth hundreds of dol- 


lars to you. 


Quick maturing and will make three bales 
per acre. 


é. Raleigh Marble Works, 


’ COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 









Monuments & Iron Fences, 


Catalogue on Request. 





FREIGHT 





Monuments 
and Headstones! 


Write today for free 
[llustrated 


CATALOG! 


All work delivered. 


H. A. Tucker & Bros. 


Wilmington Granite & 
Marble Works, 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 












Hatches Free 
And a 5 Year Guarantee 
Most liberal offer ever made. 
time. Gem Incubators and 
ih 
proven success by thousands a | 


|RSS 
Direct from factory to you 9 zc 
at about half price for a short iy 
}} 
Brooders are the best and HY 
most convenient to use. A& f 
of poultry raisers. Cates 
oxpisins all, It’s worth dol- $488 UP 
jars to you. Wesend it free, eel 


“s&s 
THE GEM INCUBATOR CO., Box §02, Trotwood, Ohic 


J 1 wish to purchase sound 
PEAS ul peas in anv quantity, 


from 5bush ‘stoacar 
load. Please quote prices deliv ‘on cars 
or steamboat at your station, id what 
quantity you can furnish, —— 


FOR SALE! 


Red Rust Proof Oats, f. o. b. Richmond, 

SOR OS Be ees 
Virginia Winter Gray, Fancy. f. oa. b. 

Richmond, Va., per bushel --_.---_---- 76 
Appler Oats, Choice, f. 0. b. Richmond 

... per bushel-_-__------... SEEN 87 


Winter Rye, f.o. b., Richmond, Va., per 
SS ee ek ee * 83 
Price of other seeds on application. 

T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 


SUBSCRIP7iONS. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a libera) 
‘gmmission to reliable men who wish toso: 
lisit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 
‘tHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Rale'gh, N.C 








Have You a Good Watch ? 
If Not, Why Not? 


Here is a cut of what is known as a Re- 
public Watch and itis probably the best 
watch for the price that has ever been 
sent to North Carolina or any other State 
It is an American watch and for time- 
keeping quality, beauty of design, finish 
and price it has no equal. Theoneshown 
here can be bought in sterling silver for 
$6.30. Gold filled case, fancy dial, stem 
wind, lever set, micrometer regulator, 
tempered hairspring, $8.90. If handled 
with the care a watch should always have, 
this watch is guaranteed for 10 years. If 
the movement proves defective within a 
year anew one will be given. It will be 
sent, expressage to be paid by purchaser, 
for $8.90. By registered mail, 38.98. It 
comes in other styles, for trom $5.00 to 
$10.00, but the one shown is proving to be 
greatly in demand, and no one will ever 
regret purchasing. Write name and ad- 
dress plainly. 


. LL. ROOT, 
545 North Grove St., East Orange, N. J. 




















THIE WORLD'S NEWS 









Matters Not Mentioned in Our Edito- 
rial Review—Press Comments 
on Public Affairs. 











re-assembled last 


Congress 
Monday. 


was 


Experimental inoculation of Fili- 
pino prisoners with cholera’ virus 
killed ten out of twenty-four. 


A balloon, with two passengers, 
sailed from London 420 miles to 
Lake Geneva, Switzerland, in sixteen 
hours. 


‘interest Baltimore 
in the bill for a 


An effort to 
business societies 


larger coast defence force will be 
made. 
Rev. Dr. Parkhurst denounced 


Mrs. Herbert Parsons’ plan of trial 
marriages as nothing more nor less 
than polygamy. 


Judge George Gray has consented 
to act as arbitrator in settling the 
differences between the Southern 
Railway Company and its men. 


Sir Mortimer Durand visited the 
Jamestown site and assured Presi- 
dent Tucker that England would be 
well represented at the Exposition. 


Secretary Root told Senor Govin, of 
Havana, that Cuba could not hope for 
independence until the politicians 
ceased their wild scramble for office. 


President Roosevelt is to send spe- 
cial message to Congress urging citi- 
zenship for Porto Ricans and prais- 
ing the administration of the Panama 
Canal. 


The American Peace Society has 
sent a letter to President Roosevelt 
urging him to use his influence to 
have The Hague Conference consider 
certain matters. 

On his return from Panama Presi- 
dent Roosevelt mingled freely with 
the officers and men, messed with the 
petty officers and met with the men 
in the hold of the ship. 


Secretary Wilson reports that the 
products of American farms this 
year will amount to a total valuation 
of $6,800,000,000, an increase of 
$500,000,000 over last year. 


President Edwin A. Alderman of 
the University of Virginia has been 
elected a member of the general edu- 
cation board in charge of the Rocke- 
feller fund to aid higher education. 


The magnificent new Richmond 
Cathedral, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 


Thomas F. Ryan, was consecrated 
last week, Cardinal Gibbons’ and 
Archbishop Falconio taking part in 


the services. 


Prof. L. H. Bailey, director of the 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the 


Association of Agricultural Stations 
at its recent meetings at Baton 
Rouge. 


President Samuel Spencer, of the 
Southern Railway; Messrs. Charles 
D. Fisher and Francis T. Redwood, 
of Baltimore, and four others were 
killed in a wreck on the Southern 
Railway at Lawyer, Va., twelve miles 
below Lynchburg last Thursday 
morning about 6 o’clock. 


Gen. Nettleton, of Chicago, former 
essistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
abolitionist and Union veteran 
his been to Brownsville, Tex., and 
1iade a disinterested investigation of 
the conduct of the negro soldiers; he 
declares that the soldiers were cause- 
lessly insolent to white men and wo- 


o2ce 


men, were midnight marauders and 
murderers, and that there is no 
earthly reason to look upon them as 


martyrs. 





The International 
Committee has sent letters to the 
Governors of every State calling on 
them to.prevent the use of the policy 
holders’ money to elect administra- 
tion tickets. 

The House Committee on 
tive, executive and judicial appro- 
priations bill to come before Con- 
gress is up against it whether to re- 
port the bill as framed with simpli- 
fied spelling under President Roose- 
velt’s order. 


Policy-Holders’ 


legisla- 


Lord Rotchschild, who is taking a 
prominent part in the commission 
which is considering as to the best 
territory for Jewish colonization, is 
the wealthiest member of the wealth- 
iest and most famous banking house 
in the world. 

San Francisco proposes to have 
separate schools for Japanese chil- 
dren. The Japanese Government de- 
mands that they shall attend with 
the other children, with the threat of 
retaliation. The general government 
is endeavoring to settle the matter 
amicably. 

A dispatch from that town suys 
that the fact was made known a few 
days ago that other places besides 
rreensboro were making prepara- 
tions for the typical Thanksgiving 
Day when thirty solid cars of dressed 
turkeys passed through there from 
the South destined to Northern cities. 


At Minneapolis, the American Fed- 
eration of labor re-elected Samuel 
Gompers president and issue its dec- 
laration of principles, among other 
things favoring woman’s suffrage, 
municipal ownership of public util- 
ities, Government ownership of tele- 
graphs and telephones, free text- 
books in the schools and making oth- 
er demands affecting labor. 


In the trial of President George 
H. Burnham, of the Mutual Reserve 
Life Insurance Company in New 
York last week, it was charged by 
the district attorney that Lou Payne, 
when State Insurance Commissioner, 
demanded $100,000 and_ received 
$40,000 to allow the officers of the 
eompany to write the report of the 
condition of the company. 


Senator Tillman, in spite of threais 
by Chicago, negroes, scorned danger 
and offers of money to desist and de- 
livered his lecture in that city last 
week. Mayor Dunne declined to pre- 
side at the meeting and Tillman eall- 
ed him the creature of the political 
hour. Senator Tillman warned Chi- 
cago that the city would probably 
have bloody race riots within five 
years. 

In the House of Commons last 
week, Mr. Lloyd George was asked 
what steps the Government intended 
to take to check-mate the proposed 
action of the Southern Cotton Com- 
pany. He replied that this move- 
ment to regulate prices by means of 
storage and gradual sale of cotton 
had been noted and would be watch- 
ed by the Board of Trade but was not 
at present alarming. 


Figures recently issued by the cen- 
sus bureau, giving the wealth of the 
States of the Union, show that North 
Carolina has property worth $842,- 
072,218. The figures, which were for 
1904, show that the State has made 
a gain of $160,000,098 in wealth in 
four years. The wealth of the State 
in 1900 was $681,982,120, and in 
1880, $461,000,000. Texas is the 
first Southern State in wealth, having 
a property valuation of 2.8386 milion 
dollars. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA FARM NEWS. 


——s.. 
Taking Steps to Improve Home Mar- 
kets for Cotton—Lively Interest in 
Reorganizing Southern Cotton As- 


sociation—Other News of Farm 
and Market. 
Messrs. Editors: More than one 


South Carolina town has complained 
this year of the prices paid for cot- 
ton. There seems to be a feeling 
among the merchants here and there 
that the mills do not induce cotton to 

towns and that consequently the 
farmer’s trade is not drawn to tne 
town. Some weeks ago Anderson, 
one of the most prosperous towns of 
the Piedmont section, was aroused 
over this subject and the Anderson 
Chamber of Commerce held a meet- 
ing at which the mill men and mer- 
chants discussed the subject, result- 
ing in an effort to induce other buy- 
ers to come into the market. 

Now Bishopville, in the Pee Dee 
section of the State, is making the 
same complaint, although Bishopville 
is not a mill town, as Anderson es- 
sentially is. Last week a meeting of 
the citizens was held under a call by 
the mayor to consider the ‘‘vast dif- 
ference in the price of cotton here 
and at Camden and Hartsville, neigh- 
boring towns. It was asserted that 
the differences on some grades 
amounted to 125 points. After full 
discussion the following resolutions 
were adopted: 

* * * 

Much interest is felt in this State 
in the approaching reorganization of 
the Southern Cotton Association. It 
is understood that the name of Mr. 
E. D. Smith of South Carolina will 
be presented for the presidency of 
the Association to succeed Mr. Harvie 
Jordan, who has announced his pur- 
pose to retire. Mr. Smith has done 
much hard work for the organization 
and his interest and enthusiasm have 
counted for as much as his eloquence 
in sustaining the Association. Mr. 
F. H. Hyatt, of Columbia is now the 
treasurer of the Association. Mr. 
Smith was taken ill while in Atlanta 
recently attending the meeting of 
the Executive Committee but con- 
tinued his trip to the Southwest. 

“Whereas the price of cotton at 
this market is far below neighbor- 








A Problem in 
Piano Periection. 





ADD TOGETHER: 


A delicately refined TONE, 

A light and responsive TOUCH, 
A perfectly balanced ACTION, 
An artistic CASE, 

The 


record for 


DURABILITY. 


world’s 


Sum total: 


STIEFF. 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 
5 WEST TRADE ST., 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C.H.WILMOTH, Mar. 


When writing, mention this paper. 
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DISPLAY ADVERTISING, $1 per inch per insertion; without display, 3 cents a word 








per insertion, each figure or initial counting as a separate word. 





ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains 
RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 


WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very rare. 
Have the only flock of the South. 

Mention this paper when writing. 


J.C. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, - - BARNWELL CO., 8. C. 


Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 





$7,000 each. A pairof pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from to $650. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


SAm’L B. Woops, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collle Dogs 


P. Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


RoB ee. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MounT HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 








Oakwood Farm. 


Red Poll Bull For Sale. 


Four years old, docile and kind, and 
immune to tick fever. Will sell at a 
bargain to prevent inbreeding. 


Geo. W. Bryan, Scotiand Neck, N.C. 





CHOICE 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls For Sale 


at attractive prices to reduce herd for win- 
ter. Registered, richly bred and good indi- 
viduals. Correspondence and inspection of 
herd invited. Address ROSE DALE STOCK 
FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 








Jersey Cattle 
AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 








BULLS IN USE: 

Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66300. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 











Sunny Home Farm 





Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 




















CATTLE, HOGS, 
TURKEYS, 
CHICKENS, 


Quit your Scrub 
Breeding and 
Rewrite us for Short- 
b maumhorn Cattle 
Duroc Jersey and Poland China Hogs, M. B. 
Turkeys and White Plymouth Rock Chick- 
ens. Prices right, stock right and satisfaction 
guaranteed. CONGER BrRos., Fayetteville, 
Tenn., R. F, D., No. 1. 








ing markets, and we can discern no 
cause for such difference; and 

“Whereas our prosperity depends 
entirely on keeping our cotton mar- 
ket abreast of surrounding towns, 

“Therefore be it Resolved, Thai 
we take this matter in hand by send- 
ing at once to Savannah and Norfolk, 
representatives who shall undertake 
to form a connection with said points 
with a view of handling the cotton of 
this market. 

“That the town council be request- 
ed to pay the expenses of such rep- 
resentatives. 


“That a petition be circulated for 
signatures addressed to the manage- 
ment of the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way asking them to build a tap line 
to this place, pledging th: a part 
of the business.” 

* = 8 


The cotton crop in South Carolina 
this fall is very poor and not a little 
of it is being held off the market; 
nevertheless, it has given the rail- 
roads about all they can do to handle 
the cotton. The railroads handle 
cotton ahead of everything else, on 
account of its combustibility, and as 
a result at this time of the year there 
is a cry from the coal dealers and 
the lumber dealers that they cannot 
get their stuff hauled by the roads. 
It is a fact that there is a scarcity 
of cars and that the lumber industry 
is practically tied up for the time 
being while the cotton mills and 
other industries are suffering from a 
coal famine. The railroads say that 
they can handle all the coal that the 
mines will supply, but the cry for 
cars continues just the same. 

J. A. H. 

Columbia, 8S. C. 








BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. 


Cottage Grove Farm 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


Tr. P. BRASWELL, 
Battleboro, - - - 








North Carolina. 


DUROC JERSE: HOGS 
of the highest breeding, any age or sex ready 
to ship. Service boars, breeding sows and 
gilts, aspeciaity. The grand sire of our herd 
has never been defeated in any show yard 
and is now valued at $6,000. 

Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
MULBERRY, TENN. 


Essex and Berkshire Pigs 


and Angus Cattle. 


A few choice male Essex pigs, and some 
fine Berkshires, single and in pairs. Also 
one fine registered Angus Bull, 3 to 4 years 
old, and one young Bull 15 months old. Price 
cheap. Quality, size, etc., considered. 

L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C, 


GUINEA-ESSEX, 


“the New Breed,’ the ideal hogs for the 
Southern States, solid black, very prolific. 











FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 








PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. 














PURE 


Duroc Jersey Swine. 


Extra choice lot of gilts bred or open, 
Boars ready for service, from the most 
noted hogs in America, 

Herd established in 1888. 


B. A. WHITAKER & CO., 
BELL BUCKLE, - TENNESSEE. 


Sunnyside Farm Berkshires. 








Boars in service, ason of BARON PREMIER 
3p,a son of MANOR FAITHFUL (Biltmore’s 
greatest boar),and a son of MASTERPIECE, 
the greatest boar of the breed. Mated with 
these boars are sows equally well-bred and 
selected with special care from the best herds. 
Pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 


Aberdeen-Angus Heifers, 


97 per cent. pure bred, suitable for breeding 
purposes. Some in calf to pure bred bulls. 
Herd numbers 300 head. Address 


WwW. R. WALKER, 
UNION, - - SOUTH CAROLINA. 
~ PERCHERON and FRENCH 
COACH STALLIONS at reasonable 
prices. Let me help you organize a 
Breeders’ Club and have your Stal- 
lion pay for himself. 

E. S. AKIN, 
AUBURN, - - - - NEW YORK 





Home of the Champions 





ba eid 


Stunner and Perfect Challeager are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Thirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 


more sows to hear from. 
hogs to please or no ane 


I guarantee my 
fated is my 
S. WRIGHT, 








WELTON WINN, Santa Anna, Coleman Co,, | policy. . 

Texas. Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 
WRITE TO 
toetenemaaniinsceianenmmantal 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 





FOR TOULOUSE GEESE, 


FOR BELGIAN HARES, 


ADDRESS 


FOR PEKIN DUCKS, MUSCOVY DUCKS, 
FOR WHITE HOLLAND OR BRONZE TURKEYS, 
FOR ENGLISH PHEASANTS OR HOMER PIGEONS, 


FOR POULTRY OF ALL KINDS, 


FOR GOOD FAMILY MILK COWS. . 
FOR TAMWORTH, BERKSHIRE OR POLAND CHINA PIGS. 
FOR YOUNG JERSEY BULLS, 

FOR MAN-RUNNING THOROUGHBRED BLOOD HOUNDS, 
FOR FINEST STRAIN COLLIE PUPS. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, Ne Cc. 
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Furnished with either Black. or 
Smokeless Powder, greased or un- 
greased bullets. Shoot straight and 
strong. Preferred by marksmen and 
boys. Recommended by gallery men. 

Send for free targets. 








THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City. 
Sales Office, San Francisco Cal, 


FOR FARMERS! 


Eight Weeks Short Course in 
Agriculture N. C. A. & M. Col- 
lege, Beginning Jan. 7, 1907. 




















Every farmer and farmer boy who 
wishes to get a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of scientific farming, dairying 
and poultry raising, should write at once 
for circular giving full particulars. The 
best way tospend your winter. Expenses 
very low. 


PROF. CHARLES M. CONNER, 
West Raleigh, — * North Carolina. 


EASY tToDEHORN 


our cattle with the KEYSTONE 

ehorning knife. Operation per- 
formed in an instant with little 
pain. Leaves stump so that it 
heals quickly. The KEYSTONE 
Dehorner is sold on a money back 
guarantee. Send for free booklet 
giving valuable dehorning facts. 


M. T. Phillips, Box 87, Pomeroy,Pa. 


HELP IS OFFERED 


TO WORTHY YOUNG PEOPLE 


We earnestly request all young persons, no matter 
how limited their means or education, who wish to 
obtain a thorough business training and good posi- 
tion, to write by first mail for our great half-rate 
offer. Success, independenceand probable fortune 
are guaran Don’t delay. Write today. 

The Ga.eAla. Business College, Macon, Ga 


GAIN AGRES 
it iece 

. of iand THE HERCULE 
Stump Puller pulls any stump 

** 2° eo Saves time. labor and money 

Catalog FREE. Wercules Mfg. Co. Oent. g34 Centervilie.te 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


Aré Southern Lands. 


They are tbe best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairymapn and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing 
foreign trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 miliions of exports last 


year. 

The South basa mild and healthful cli- 
mate. plenty of tuel, good water, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than any 
other part of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid' 1g and intelligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
voal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it, and way wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business man 
supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Hunting on Your Land. 


Something About the Farmer’s Rights and the Best Way to Keep the 
Hunter Within Bounds. 


The open season for partridge 
shooting began on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 15th, and with it the annual 
problem as to just where the rights 
of the bird hunters end and the 
rights of the land owner begin. 

This hunting problem has been 
one of growing perplexity for quite 
a number of years past, and of late 
the perplexity has seemed to become 
more and more acute, the increasing 
tensity being due more than any- 
thing else to the increasing number 
of bird dogs, shot-guns and hunters. 

*x* * * 

The legal status of wild game in 
this State is not clearly established. 
Theoretically, game of all kinds be- 
longs to the State, especially to the 
extent that the State has a right to 
protect it. But actually the author- 
ity of the State ends with the right 
of protection. 

That game does not belong to the 
land owner is a clear proposition. 
He could no more claim ownership 
of game on his land than he could 
claim ownership of the air or the wa- 
ter within the same limits. All three 
are his to the extent that he is able 
to capture, confine and make use of 
them; but that is all. They change 
ownership with their passage to the 
lands adjoining. 

* * * 

But whatever may be the status of 
wild game, there is very little ques- 
tion of the status of the land upon 
which that game must necessarily 
use. It belongs to the people in 
whom the permanent or temporary 
title is vested, and the man who con- 
trols the land, even if he has no au- 
thority over the wild game thereon, 
has absolute control over the people 
who would come on that land after 
that game. 

The game laws of this State do not 
seek to give any man any right over 
the game. They merely seek to pro- 
tect the game by saying such game 
must not be pursued or killed during 
certain seasons. The inhibition ap- 
plies not only to the world at large; 
but to the owner of the land as well. 

The situation as we see it then is 
completely within the control of the 
land owner. While he has no con- 
trol over the game on his land, he 
has control over the men who would 
pursue that game, especially in so far 
as his own land is concerned, and so 
long as he chooses to protect his own 
land from trespassers, the game is 
safe. 

*s * # 

And here then is the key to the 
whole situation. The ownership of 
wild game does not enter into the 
matter. The only consideration of 
consequence is the privilege of fol- 
lowing that wild game wherever it 
may go, and this privilege is one that 
is without question within the sole 
ownership and control of the owner 


of the land, he is the man to whom 
the sportsman must apply for such 
privileges as he may desire. 

The thing therefore is for every 


land owner to insist on the complete 
control of the hunting privileges on 
his own lands. If he wants to grant 
those privileges as a courtesy to 
friends, that is his right, and if he 
wants to sell those privileges for a 
consideration, that is his right. There 
should be nothing objectionable to 
either proposition. But as we see it, 
there is no question of the proposi- 
tion that in the first place, if he 
would keep his own rights well in 
hand, the land owner must insist up- 
on the recognition of his right to 
control the hunting privileges attach- 
ed to his land, and in the second 
place the would-be hunter, if he 
would ensure himself the continued 





enjoyment of the sport from which 
he derives such great pleasure, must 
always keep in mind the rights of the 
land owner. 

s¢ @ 

Summed up briflely in a nutshell, 
the sportsman should not think of 
trying to hunt unless he has the con. 
sent of the owner of the lands on 
which he proposes to do his hunting, 
and the land-owner, if he cares for 
his hunting privileges at all, should 
make a fuss in the case of all who 
seek to avail themselves of those 
privileges without having first ob- 
tained the consent of the rightful 
owners.—Yorkville Enquirer. 





OLD-FASHIONED CORN 
ING. 


SHUCK- 


And a Word About Some of 
Things It Takes to Make One. 


This from the Mt. Pleasant corre- 
spondent of the Concord Tribune: 

““A good old-fashioned corn shuck- 
ing is welcomed these’ strenuous 
times. Mr. George Barrier opened 
the season Saturday night. As cap- 
tain in chief of the event, he had Mr. 
Harris Crowell, who carried it 
through in the fine old style of the 
days when he was a boy—good times 
of which many now-a-days have 
forgotten, while others never knew.”’ 

The mention of the old-fashioned 
corn shucking is interesting, but the 
correspondent’s story is incomplete. 
What we want to know is, Did they 
divide the corn pile by running a rail 
through the middle; and then did 
they choose captains, choose the 
hands and have a race? And while 


the 


the race was on, many of them 
throwing over’ the pile corn half- 
shucked in order to beat, did the 


two captains walk up and down the 
line in rear of the shuckers calling 
out, “Shuck, men, shuck!”’ and by va- 
rious demonstrations encourage their 
men to do their utmost? And most 
important, was there hid in the 
shucks anywhere a jug with a corn- 
cob stopper? If there was, and the 
contents of the jug were the right 
sort of stuff, it added much to the 
gayety of the corn shucking. 

And when the race was ended was 
there a long table in the yard, light- 
ed by flickering pine torches, the ta- 
ble piled with chicken pie, chicken 
and pumpkin custards stacked a foot 
high, etc., etc.? Say, were all these 
things, and others too numerous to 
mention, a part of that old-fashion- 
ed corn shucking in Cabarrus? If 
so, it was something of the genuine. 
Let the Mt. Pleasant man come for- 
ward and tell about it.—Landmark. 





The Stock Food Fraud. 


The Progressive Farmer has done 
its readers a great service by calling 
attention to the frauds perpetrated 
on the farmers by ‘‘stock foods,”’ 
which are sold at ridiculously high 
prices and are worthless. And the 
editor of that valuable paper cannot 
be too highly commended for refusing 
to advertise such frauds, notwith- 
standing the big pay offered him to 
do so. He was urged to insert such 
an advertisement and was assured 
that the stuff was all right, but when 
he had a sample of it analyzed by 
the State Chemist, it was found to 
be worthless and the advertisement 
was promptly declined.—Chatham 
Record. 





Doubts are but the children of sin. 
-—Sam Jones. 





Sow whiskey and _ you’ll 
drunkards.—Sam Jones. 
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of {his neat shoe lies 
in the exceptional long 
wear it gives ~ 
farious Ledihers 
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W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3.50 &*3.00 Shoes 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
W.L.Douglas $4 Gilt Edge line 
cannotbeequalledatany price / /: 


To Shoe Dealers: 
W._L. Douglas’ Job- 
bing House is the most 
complete in this country 
Send for Catalog 





















a) » 
SHOES FOR EVERYBODY AT ALL PRICES. 
Men’s Shoes, $5 to $1.50. Boys’ Shoes, $3 
to $1.25. Women’s Shoes, $4.00 to $.-83: 
Misses’ & Children’s Shoes, $2.25 to $1.00, 
Try W. L. Douglas Women’s, Misses and 

Children's shoes; for style, fit and wear 

they excel other makes. 

If I could take you into my large 
factories at Brockton, Mass.,and show 
you how carefully W.L. Douglas shoes 
are made, you would then understand 
why they hold their shape, fit better, 
wear longer, and are of greater value 
than any other make. 

Wherever you live, you can obtain W. L. 
Douglas shoes, His name and price is stam 
on the bottom, which protects you against high 
prices and inferior shoes. Take no substis 
tute. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes 
and insist upon having them. 

Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 

Write for filustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 

W. L. DOUGLAS, Dent. 





RQ, Beackton Mase. 








rm OLD VIRGINIA FARMS :.::. 


» w Prices, Mild Climate. Free Illustrated 
rea Catalog, Largest list Farms in State. This 
egg is thecountry forthe Northern Farmer. 

We want to hear from every man 

who desires to better_his condition. 

. Casselman & Co., Richmond, Va. 

Lurence Casselman, Former Auditor MeLean County, N.D. 


COMMAND A HIGH SALARY! 


LEARN WATCHMAKING AN3 ENGRAVING 
Enables You to Earn from $12.00 to 835.00 
per Week. 











If you want to “start out’ in the world and 
make money, there is no trade that is surer 
in its profits and more permanent in its 
character. We have hundreds of testimonials 
from former pupils of this College, which 
prove that we hot only teach watchmaking, 
engraving and optics in a thorough and prac- 
tical manntr, but that we IMMEDIATELY 
secure positions for our graduates. 

To learn the trade ina jeweler’s store would 
takeat least four years, probably many more. 
Here you learn in from 6 to9 months, under 
the direct supervision of experts. 

Send to-day for free booklet “ Watch- 
making andits Opportunities,” containing 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF HOROLOGY, 


. W. SCHULER, Principal, 
1338-40-42-44-46 Somerset St., PHILADA,. 


WANTED! 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


Are you a shipper of Eggs, Poultry, 
Meat, Hides, Produce, etc. ? i 





It will be 
to your interest to make us a trial ship- 
ment. 


Triune Fruit and Produce Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
NORFOLK, VA. 
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“Be Good, Sweet Maid, and 


Let Who Can Be Clever.” 


My fairest child, I have no song to give you; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you, 


For every day. 
I’ll teach you how 


to sing a clearer carol 
lark’s who hails the dawn o’er breezy down, 
purer poet’s laurel 


Than 
To earn yourself a 
Than Shakespeare’s crown. 


Be good, sweet 


maid, and let who can be clever; 


Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 


And so make 
One grand, sweet song. 


Life, Death, and that vast Forever 


—Charles Kingsley. 








Written for The Progressive Farmer. 


Little Black Sambo. 


The Little Black Boy Who Was Proud of His Clothes and His Won- 
derftul Adventures Among the Big Old Tigers. 


One time little black Sambo want- 
ed to go out walking, so his mother 
dressed him up. She put on him 
a little yellow satin coat, little yellow 
satin trousers, little yellow satin slip- 
pers with big bows on them and gave 
him a little greei parasol. Then little 
black Sambo started out through the 
pretty green woods a-walking. 

He was stepping along very proud- 
ly and feeling fine when—G-r-r-r-r-r- 
rrrrrr—there was a big Tiger. The 
old Tifier was just about to eat little 
black Sambo, when he said, “Oh, Mr. 
Tiger, don’t eat me, you just put on 
my little yellow satin slippers with 
the big bows, and you’ll be so fine, all 
the other will be grand to 
vou.” 

So the Tiger put little black Sam- 
bo’s little little yellow slippers on his 
ears, and went on through the woods. 

Then little black Sambo, with his 
little yellow satin coat, his little yel- 


tigers 


low satin trousers, and his little 
green parasol went on a-walking. He 
hadn’t gone far before’ Gr-r-r-r-r- 
rrrrr again, there was another old 


Tiger. But just as he was about to 
eat little black Sambo, he said, ‘‘Look 
here, Mr. Tiger, don’t you want my 
little yellow satin coat to put on your 
fore-paws?’ 

So the tiger dressed up in the 
little yellow satin coat, and left little 
black Sambo to go on his way with 
iis little yellow satin trousers, and 
his little green parasol. 

He was enjoying the scenery very 
muel. and drinking in the exuber- 
ance .of the atmosphere, feeling 
mighty fine, when out jumped anoth- 


er Tigei Poor little black Sambo 
was so .frightened, but he = said, 
‘Don’t eat me, Mr. Tiger, and Ill 
give you iy little yellow. satin 


trousers,” and little Sambo, with just 
his little green satin parasol went on 
a-walking through the woods. 

He went on thinking about his lit- 


tle yellow satin coat, his little yellow | 


satin trousers and his little yellow 
satin slippers with the big bows, just 
a-thinking about them and a-wishing 
for them, when—Gr-r-r-r-r-rrrrr. 

“Oh, Mr. Tiger, please, don’t eat 
me. Take my little green satin para- 
601, and put it in the curl of your 
tail, and you’ll be the finest of all 
the Tigers.’’ So he did, and then 
jpoor little black Sambo! 

Well, presently he heard a great 
‘rushing noise,—all the Tigers came 
‘together! The one with the little 
‘yellow satin slippers with the big 
ibows, on his ears, and the one with 
ithe little yellow satin coat on his 
fore-paws, and the one with the little 
yellow satin trousers on his hind- 
paws, and the one with the little 
green parasol in the cur! of his tail. 


They were all so angry with each 
other, that they each caught hold of 
the other’s tail and ’round and 
’round they swung ’till they swung 
the life out of each one. 

Then little black Sambo put on his 
little yellow satin coat, and his little 
yellow satin trousers, and his little 
yellow satin slippers with the big 
bows, took his little green parasol, 
and went home to his mother, who 
said ‘“‘That’s right my little black 
Sambo, you must never be proud of 
your clothes.’’ B. 





Physical Training of Boys. 


Many little physical defects could 
be entirely overcome in babyhood by 
a thoughtful and careful mother. At 
this time the little bones are very 
pliable, and it is no difficult task to 
firmly press and rub each day the 
nose which turns up and finally bring 
it to a more desirable shape. The 
little limbs, which too early have 
borne the child’s weight and become 
crooked, may be straightened if the 
mother is_ persistent in her treat- 
ment. 

The average child is quite apt to 
be guilty of pulling the hat or eap 
over the ears, bringing them for- 
ward, instead of tucking them under 
as they should be. As a result, the 
ears grow that way and an otherwise 
fine looking boy is doomed to carry 
this deformity through life. A little 
observation and _ precaution at the 
right time would have remedied it. 

We have all observed with regret 
the tendency among our_ growing 
boys to stoop or be round-shoulder- 
ed. It is not always the admonition 
to ‘‘straighten up’’ which earries the 
remedy. Sometimes it is wiser to 
give the muscles some exercise or 





work which will overcome the diffi- 
| culty. Boys are sensitive about per- 
sonal defects, and will aim to be 
straight and well formed if they have 
the proper training.—Purity Advo- 
cate. 





The last widow of the Revolution 
has just died in Windsor County, 
Vermont, at the age of ninety-two. 
She was not born until 1814, thirty- 
eight years after the opening of the 
struggle for American independence, 
and was twenty-one years old when 
she married her veteran husband of 
seventy-five years. Since his death 
until this year of 1906 she has con- 
tinued to draw a pension from the 
Government—a record that pointedly 
illustrates the possibilities of war as 
a source of burdens to generations 
yet unborn.—Columbia State. 
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. Good Natured Tools 


It is not necessary to force Keen Kutter Tools. Keen Kutter bits, 
for example, work quickly and easily in any kind of wood. Lips are 
long, strong and perfectly tempered, adding years to the life of the tool. 

Keen Kutter Tools like hard work. The edged tools never lose their 
temper—handled tools never work loose or fly off—hammered tools 
keep their faces straight. 


EEN KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


include tools of all kinds—Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets 
Awls, Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, 
’ Pocket-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass-cutters, 

Ice-picksand a full lineof Farm and Garden Tools—Forks, Shovels, 


























Rakes, Hoes, Scythes, Manure-hooks, 
Grass-shears, etc. If not 
at your dealer’s write us, 
SIMMONS 
HARDWARE COMPANY, 


St. Louis and New York, 
U.S.A. 














“The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the 
Price is Forgotien.”" 

Trade Mark Registered. 


















































‘“*T would not take $50.00 for the corn 
attachment to my Cole Planter.’’—J. E. 
HoucGuH. 


“TI would 
not take $150 
for my Cole 
Planter if I 
could not get 
anot ner.’’— 
EDWARD 
SCHOLTZ. 


HIGHEST 
AWARD, 
STATE 
FAIR, 
1906. 


Cw 


THE COLE 


Distributes Guano and Drills Cotton Seed at the same time. 


UNIVERSAL PLANTER 


Drops Corn 
one grain or more if want Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Peanuts, 
Sorghum, seans, etc. Gives better stands, increases the yield, and 
saves labor. It is simple, practical and easy to run. Over 30,000 farm- 
ers are using Cole Machines with pleasure and profit. ‘They will save 
you much time and money. We nay ,the freight and guarantee satis- 
faction. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TO-DAY. 


The Gole Mfg. Go., CHARLOTTE, N. GC. 




































THE 


HIGHEST HONORS SURROUND 


Mathushek Piano 


The piano which has been known for so Many 
years to the Southern peo le and which has gained 
such a reputation in all the Southern States for its 
great durability, evenness of scale, purity and reson- 
ance of tone. 


In purchasing a piano, care should be taken in its 
selection. if it has “Mathushek New Haven” Cas} 
on the [ron Plate you may rest assured that you aro 
getting an instrumeft of the highest grade and one 
you can enjoy for years to come. 


Our Easy Payment Plan Places the “* Mathu- 
shek’? Within the Reach of All. 
Liberal allowance made for old instruments in ex- 


change. Catalogue and circulars with full-informa- 
tion sent upon request. 











Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 





34,000 IN USE. 



























PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


(Thursday, December 6, 1906. 








ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 


(Organized 1903.) 
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OFFICE: 106 WEST MARTIN STREET 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

Single Subscription, 1 year, - . - $1.00 

Single Subscription, 6 months, - - 55 

Single Subscription, 3 months, - - -30 











WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT OF 
~~ LIDDELL COMPANY. 


Machine Shops in Charlotte, N. C., 
where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills, 
Engines,’ Boiler Fixtures, and other 
things are made in the largest and best 
equipped plant Of its kind in the Caro- 
linas. Twenty-eight years in business. 


Our Plant. 


For some time we have been pub- 
lishing at the head of this column a 
statement to the effect that we have 
the largest plant of its kind in the 
Carolinas. It occurs to us to-day that 1 
we should offer some proof of this 
fact. Well, to begin with, our wood- 
working and machine shops are all 
in one building, and it is over 600 
feet long by 50 feet wide. Our ware- 
houses, if all in one building, would 
be a good deal more than 700 feet 
by 50 feet. Then there is the foun- 
dry building, with near 10,000 feet 
of floor space, besides our offices and 
store-rooms, dry-kilns, coke and sand 
houses, making in all over two acres 
under roof. If all these buildings 
were strung out in one building 50 
feet wide, it would extend the length 


of four city blocks, or about two- 
fifths of a mile. One of the ware- 
houses, 150 feet by 50 feet was add- 
ed dyring the past year. Recently 
we have purchased a single tool that 
will cost twice as much as this ware- 
house. We had to do it because it 
will produce with one man as much 
as three men can turn out with the 
ordinary iron turning lathes. 

Of course mere size doesn’t mean 
anything in one sense, and yet it does 
mean something here. It means that 
we have the goods the people need, 
for we have built up our business 
on these goods, and we couldn’t 
have sold them if we didn’t have the 
price. It means organization, for 
no such business could be run with- 
out that. We can’t go backward. 
We expect to go forward. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 














Important Change in Seaboard’s 
Schedule Effective Nov. 25th. 

Effective November 25th, the Sea- 
board passenger trains willl eave Ra- 
leigh ds follows: 

No. 84, Seaboard Express, north- 
bound, 1.50 a. m. 

No. 81, Seaboard Express, south- 
bound, 3.15 a. m. 


No. 38, Seaboard Local, north- 
bound, 11.00 a. m. 
No. 41, Seaboard Local, south- 


bound, 4.00 p. m. 
No. 30, Seaboard Shoo-Fly, north- 
bound, 4.55 p. m. 


No. 66, Seaboard Mail, north- 
bound, 11.50 a. m. 
No. 438, Seaboard Mail, South- 


bound, 7.10 p. m. 

Trains arrive at Raleigh as fol- 
lows: 

No. 84, Seaboard Express, north- 
bound, 1.45 a. m. 





No. 81, Seaboard Express, south- 
bound, 3.10 a. m. 

No. 38, Seaboard Local, north- 
bound, 10.50 a. m. 

No. 41, Seaboard Local, south- 
bound, 3.50 p. m. 

No. 29, Seaboard Shoo-Fly, 10.15 
a. m. 

No. 66, Seaboard Mail,  north- 
bound, 11.45 a. m. 

No. 438, Seaboard Mail, South- 
bound, 7.05 p. m. 

The above is subject to change 


without notice. 
C. H. GATTIS, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





datcn Chickens by 
Steam with ttre 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple, perfect, self regulating 
Hatch every fertile egg Lowest 
Ticed Eret-clase hatchers made, 
EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, LIL 





Catatogue 








OOK ON POULTRY DISEASESFREE. Ahealth, 

strong, vigorous flock is the only kind that pay: 
Conkey’s famous book tells you how to keep your flo 
in thatcondition. Regular price 25 cents but ior a limite 

time free to those sending 4 cents for postage and the nam: 

of two other poultry keepers. WRITKE TO-DAY. 

The GC. E. Conkey Co., 375 Ottawa Sida 


.. Slevetess 








Poultry 
Supplies. 


If you want eggs during the win- 
ter, you must feed Animal Foods, 
such as 


Meat Meal, 
Beef Scraps, 
Blood Meal, 
Bone Meal, 


to take the place of the insects, 
worms, etc., which poultry get in 
summer. OYSTER SHELLS and 
GRIT are also prime necessities.. 
Write for Prices and Catalogue tell- 


ing what to use for Success and Profit 
with Poultry. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 


We carry complete stocks of Cyphers’ 
Incubators and Brooders, Poultry 


Foods, Egg Producers, Lice and 
Powders, Poultry 
Remedies, etc. 


Helpful Catalogue mailed free. 


Insect 











Start a Bank Account, 
Mr. Farmer ! 


Every farmer ought to put his surplus 
money in a bank, as The Progressive 
Farmer has so often advised. It encour- 
ages thrift, insures safety, increases your 
independence. Why not open an account 
to-day with us? Now is the accepted 
time. Deposit a little each week and 
watch your account grow. We respect- 
fully solicit your patronage. 








Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent. 


CAROLINA TRUST CO 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


A. J. RUFFIN, President. 


LEO. D. HEARTT, Vice-President an 
General Manager. 


H. F. SMITH, Cashier. 





WITH POTASH 
AS) 





WITHOUT POTASH 
ans 


Potash 


and plants unfertilized and in consequence suffering from Cotton Blight. 

This and other interesting experiments are described in our books,**Cotton 
Culture” and “Profitable Farming’’—free to any one interested. 
by experts, and full of valuable suggestions which, followed out, will insure 
better and bigger crops and larger profits. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


New York—93 Nassau Street, or 












These illustrations 

show the variations in size 

between a strong, vigorous cot- 

ton plant—the result of fertilization 
with 














Written 


Write for them to-day. 


Atlanta, Ga.—1224 Candler Building 

























tical and econo.nical power for the 
Grist Mill, and other farm Machine 7? 
Do your own grinding, and save 
money. Let ustell you abcut the “Biakes- 
lee’? Gasoline Engines. Write tuduy for 
catalog and particu.ars. 


White-Blakeslee Mig. Co., 


Birmingham, A‘a. 


D° you want the most convenient. prac- 


Box 








Saves HALF in Time— Men— Mules 











Light 
enough 





strong 
enuugh 
for two, 





for one mule, § 


4 BLOUNT’S 


4 is the Cotton and Corn Planter’s greatest labor-saving inven- 
tion since the Cotton Gin—used from bedding the land to 
’ lay! ing by the crop—compact—strong— 

or wood beam. Extra point free. 
booklet gives convincing testimonials from 


TRUE BLUE 
MIDDLE BREAKER 


best cast steel—steel 
My free 


_ practical users all over the South— 


S 
Write for ee booklet. 


HENRY F. BLouUN 
. ar Ind. 














Seb st aaa 


3 


trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc. 


= Fulis Stumps a or Standing Trees. 


mm Clears 2 twoacre circle with one sitting—pulls anything the wire rope will reach; stumps, 
; A man anda boy with one or two horses can run the 


| COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


Stump Anchored or Self Anchoring. 


A minute and a halfis ail 1Prazes for theordinary stump. No heavy chains or rods. 
the strong wire rope with patent coupler—grips the rope at any pint. 
chafe rope; far ahead of olc-style‘‘take-ups. 


lbs. strain. 


Note 
Does not 


* Smallest rope we furnish stands 40,000 
It generates immense power and it’s made to stand che strain. We also 
make the Iron Giant Grub and Stump machine, the lL. 


X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 
Grub and Stump Machine. 


Write for tree illustrated catalogue. 


Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in ths World. 


Established 1884. 





MILNE MFG. CO., 


ay E78 Mth St, 





Monmouth, #11. 





fy 





We the U. 


We PAYS 


1K TREE 


| superb new fruits: 


. of all leading commercial sorts. 
CASH WEEKLY and want more 
alesmen. Price-list, etc. FRE 


FOR 81 YEARS 
HAVE MAINTAINED 
THEIR RECORD—HIGHEST QUALITY, 


LOW PRICE. We offer the only GENUINE STOCK of the 


KING DAVID, DELICIOUS, BLACK BEN, 


HAMPION and SENATOR Apples; TAR SUNRISE, Grapes; 
GOLD Fium, FAME Pear, etc. Finest sie: IO 


K LOUISIANA, MO. 

K Rockport, Illinois 

S Fayetteville, Ark, 
02 Dansville, N. Y. 





THE HEGE SAW MILLS 

Best,Cheapest— Patent 

Variabie Feed—Latest 

Improvements. 

Mtd. Salem Iron Works 
¥ Winston-Salem, N.C. 


N’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES °:23:828%. 


DO engine, superior to any one-cylinder en ae revolutionizing power. 
Vibration practically overcome, 
engine. SEND woR CaTaLoaus. THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., Mfrs., Meagher and 15th Sts.. Chicago. THIS IS OUR FI 


Less to Buy—Less to Run. Quickly, easily started. 


PLANERS 


them. 


Mfd. b 


OUR PLANERSare made 
of best materials and 
fully eo ny Try 
SALEM IRON WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Its we: ight and bulk are half that of sin 
heaply mounted on any wagon, 


Solid and Inserted Tooth 
Saws in stock and sold at 
Factory prices. K— 8 
Write for our Catalogue 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


UNTIL ¢ You. INVESTIGATE 
“THE MASTER WORKMAN,’ 


le cylinder engines, with greater durability. 
rtable, stati wth 
Y-THIRD YEAR, 





tis a combination 





y or tri 





